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RUSSIA, CENTRAL ASIA & BRITISH INDIA. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE WARNING NOTES OF THE PRESS. 


Tr is very difficult to rouse the English mind from that apathy which 
prevails regarding Asiatic and particularly Indian affairs. It is chiefly 
when these questions directly affect the home interests of Englamd that 
the public can be awakened ; we except however that clase, happily de- 
creasing, whoso principle is to meddle with everything everywhere. 
A subject has lately come up for repeated discussion in the press of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, and has been noticed at large by some of the leading 
organs of public opinion in England—the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, and its relation to the British Empire in India with the-following 
issues—Are the Russians and English to wage a war for supremacy 
in Central Asia similar to what the French and English carried on last 
century in India; or is the policy gf non-intervention, which haa 
been observed for twenty-five years, to be continued ?—-Momentous 
consequences hang upon the decision of ‘thése questions. 7 

We .believe the, calm discussion of this matter in its various 
bearings can only do good; forewarned is forearmed ; ‘the force of cir- 
cumstances is bringing the Slavonic race, as represented by Russia, and | 
the Anglo-Saxon race, though widely separated in Europe, into close 
neighbourhood in Asia. The great problem is, Will this approxi- 
mation involve a perpéfual border warfare between the Russians in - 
Central Asia, and the English in India? is one to drive out the other ? 
or, is there to be a mutual understanding, that each works out its own 
eareer in Asia, without interfering with the other. 

The Times correspondent, writing lately from Calcutta, gives tRe Indian 
view on this subject. 

“Tbam glad to see that the rapid progress of Russia in her conquest of Khokand and 
qthex arts of Central Asia is attracting the attention of the English press. Having sejzed 
the Khanata of Khokand, her next step is believed to be to subjugate Bokhara, and io"g 
mately Affghanistén. ‘The last news received here represent Russia as making h 
popular all over Central Asia by remitting, in time of famine, two years’ landyrevenue of 
Kokaydy amd by employimg at high rates. thousands of needy peasants ingnaking a road 

to Bokbara. She has sent-four envoys to the Khan of Bokhara with rich presents, while | 
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” giivoys of the Khan have been royally entertained by the Sacer of Cabul. It must be 
confessed that a feeling in favour of abandoning our non-interference policy in Central 
‘Asia is being excited by the recent rapid advances of Russia thege and in the Caucasus. 
There is a desire, by mean@ of subsidies and political agents, to make Affghanistan and 
other Powers on our frontier ‘political buffers’ between us and Russia. I do not think Sir 
John Lawrerfte is likely to act in thisway. The remembrance of the Cabul disasters is 
still fresh. We have only ourselves to blame for Russia’s advance. Up to 1809, English. 
“gold made us sole and supreme in Persia, but after the peace of 1814, when the panic had 
pasesd away, wo left her to herself, and she was forced into the arms of Russia, .The 
Cabul expedition was too late and was based on the grossest injustice. Any rule is better 
for Central Asia than the anarchy of Khokand and the cruclty of Bokhara. In the in- 
terests of humanity Russian administration, superficial and selfish though it is, will bea 
great gain there. In the event of a European war the Russian force in Asia would be as much 
yeduced as ours in India, while our fleet would be well able to protect our commerce in the 
Indian and China seas, unless France also moved from her position ‘at Saigon and the Pulo 
Condore Islands. There remains the sole fear that, imitating all Asiatic invaders, from 
Ghenghis Khan to Nadir Shab, the Russians would organise and pour down armies of 
Purkomans and Cossacks. ‘The possibility of this I hold to be too doubtful to justify.a 
recurrenge of the Russophobia which used to afflict both English and Indian statesmen in 

* Lord Palmerston’s younger days. But were it possible or even probable, our frontier is 
foo well guarded, our artillery too good, and the Russian mercenaries too nomadic, and 
their base of supplies too far distant, to make the issue uncertain. It is true there is:the 
chance of an internal revolt in India at the same time ; but that always exists, while good 
government and large experience every day make it less likely than before 1867. If the 
great Powers of Europe check Russia on her western side she must expend her superfluous 
energies in Asia. Let her do her best to imitate in the north and centre of this vast con- 
tinent the noble work England is doing in the south, and all true men will wish her 


‘God-epeed. 


It is obvious, however, from the following leader in The Times of 
April 13th, that the alarm felt in céftain quarters in India, does not find 
much echo in this country:—, , : 


A ory of, Russian aggression in the East is raised once more, and Russian arms and 
Russian intrigue are believed by somo very worthy persons to be busy at work in a 
nefarious attempt to undermine our Indian Empire. Dr. Vambéry, the excellent dervise 
"who renounced his name and nation, and for years contented: himself with sand-baths in 
Turkisten in the pursuit of pure philology, has warned us of the risks we run, and now 
Calcutta has taken up the tale. The capital of British India, ordinarily a0 free, from - 
excitement, is disturbed with apprehension, The Russians have got Khokan, they are 

_ working mines at Budukhehan, they are making roads through Bokhara and Cabul, and, 
doing ‘all this, what cap they intend to do next except march into the Punjab?. The 
Bengal Hurkarwis hot in its indignation against the wiles of the Northern Bear, and our 
own correspondent, while leaving to statesmen in England the task of estimating the value 

of these apprehensions, declares that the probability of gn invasion of Hindostan eannot 
be dépied. ° . ° 

It ig to be regretted thag, this phantom of Bussian aggression should still find believers. 
‘We hMi hoped it had vanished for ever, like many avother error, or that, if it still found 
éredence, it was only among a few survivors of o past genetation, One or two 

"insignificant circymstances have, however, served to obtain credit for it again. 

ssian Goyernment Is found it necessary to punish some outrages op its Tagar begder, 

nd its ee, reported and little understood, have been construed inte steps in 
far-reachifg policy. Those who have been ready to attribute to our allies such treacherow 
fesigns mighhave found reason to mistrust their own sagatey if they haf Yaken thel 

* pains to consiger the actual condition of the Russian Empire. The traditional ainis which 
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it has been the fashion to discover in the successors of Peter the Great have in faet veyied* 
with each successive Empertr, Alexander differed from Paul, both from Nicholas, and alb- 
three from the second Catherine. In a pure autocracy the policy of the autocrat is tye 

policy of the nation, and every Emperor has had a policy of his own. Whatever designe 

might have been entertained by the late Emperor—and there @s no sort of evidence that he 

ever contemplated an increase of empire in the East—the present Czar has Ghown himself 

to be occupied with different objects. The emancipation of the serfs, the improvement of 
the Russian administrative system, the development of Russian resources, are the labours 

to which he has devoted himself, and in pursuing them he has been hampered by the dis- 

organised and impoverished condition in whicli the Emperor Nicholas left his dominions. 

The Emperor Alexander II. has had no means, even if'he had the desire, to pursue foreign 

conquests. What has, however, been forced upon him ought to have been understood by 

the people of Calcutta from their own experience. A settled Government bordered by 

savege tribes is in a position of great difficulty, at once unwilling to make war upen.6 

cloud and to tolerate perpetual dcpredations; if a pacific attitude be maigtained the 

borderers become more impudent in aggression, and if war be declared nothing short of 

occupation of the enemy’s territory can be accepted as a guarantee of peace. At a time 

when we are unwillingly forced to'send an expedition against the Bhooteas, the attack of 

Russia on Khokan ought to excite no apprehension. ‘The Russians are under the same 

necessity as ourselves, and they might suspect us with as much reason as we can sy t 

them. We have very little certain information as to the extent of their smoventenie, bat, 
taking the highest statements which have been mede as accurate, the Russian army is very 
far indeed from menacing our Indian border. “From the Sea of Aral—tho base of the. 
operations watched so carefully in India—-to Peshawur js nearly as far ag from Odasaa. to 
St. Petersburg, and the intervening country is one-half a sandy waste and the other half 
mountainous and rocky. The Oxus, which flows through the sandy wasto into the Sea‘of 
‘Aral, is shallow, and its bed at its deepest part is so shifting that Dr. Vambéry tells us the 
most experienced boatman cannot fix its position for a week together. This is the country 
through which the hostile armies of the North are to march into the Punjab, on entering 
which they are to be supported by the Shah of Persia, the Khan of Bokhara, and one or 
other—it is at present uncertain which—of the persons claiming to be the Ameer of Qabul. 
‘When at length they reach the frontier, they must cross it through tho Khyber or 

Pass, which would be as hopeless an undertaking as a perfectly disciplined army amply 
furnished with supplies could undertake. We nmy wait with confidence any such invasjon, 
which could only end in the utter ruin of the invaders. It has always been a defect of the 
Russian ‘army: that it cannot march; invaluable on its own ground, tt is powerless when. 
taken away from it, end am attempt to invade India through Turkistan dnd Cabul would 
prove its destruction. But we wrong the Russian Government in appearing to accept the 
yaticingtions of Calcutta, which impute to it an intention which would at once be g crime 
and g blunder.’* “9 





The editor of the Indian Homeward Mail, who is thoroughly conversant 
bia tap affairs, and has had long experience of Russian influence in 
Persia, expresses himself thus on the question :— . 


“There has been a great deal of talk lately about not only the designs, put the actual 
doins, of Russia in the little-known regions of Central Asia. The Indian journals have 
found in this matter a frequent topic of discourse, and somo gf our English journals also 
have contained articles of more or less urgency on the subject. There is no dove of the 
fact that Russia has made, and is.making, considerable ‘progress’ in the East; but it is 

: “qwestionable how far it becomes us to suffer ourselves to be disturbed by it. Some of the 
PeussiattJournals now see, or pretend that they see, in our unfappy Bhootan operatis, 
forced upon us by the continued outrages of the Bhooteas, after long yearsof forbearance, 
a progressive and agezessive movement, on the part of the British, towards the North- 
Noting, as we know? can be more preposterous than this; but it really*is nof much: jess 
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“preposterous than a good deal which we now see written about Russian encroachments in 

“Sentral Asia, “Russia has, in very truth, been drawn on by ‘aggressions similar to those 
which have drawn us into the war with Bhootan. The repeated outrages of hordes of the 
most inveterate man-ftealers in the world have compelled Russia to move on step by step, 
even as we have been compélled, and often with more just grounds for conquest. The 
Policy, indeed, of the Czar seeks, at the present time, no disguise. It'is at least open and 
unreserved. We know that such phrases as ‘the interests of humanity and civilisation’ are 
often employed to gild over gigantic wrongs. But we really believe that in the Oosbeg 
States there has been, for a long series of years, an almost unchecked course of the most 
terrible man-stealing and slave-dealing, afd that humanity and civilisation will really be 
greatly the gainers by that veteran bugbear— the progress of Russia in the East.’”” 


The above articles will do good in creating more interest in the relations 
of England and Russia in the East both present and prospective, and they 
discuss the question from a wide field of view ; but much mischief is likely 
to be caused among the native population of India, if every flying rumour 
‘is stated as historic truth. What pernicious influence must be produced 
in the northern provinces of India by such a statement as appeared lately 
in the Delhi Gazette, published in a city the focus of the late mutiny, and 
asserted, not as a canard, but as if an undoubted fact :— “The Russians 
have made it public that during their march towards Hindustan they will 
not oppress or trouble any one on any account, and will treat every one’ 
in a friendly spirit.” Such news will be furnished in abundance by 
panic-mongers in India; penny-a-liners will get up ad libitum sensational 
accounts; ‘‘a Russian spy is seen in every. Tartar who tenders borax in 
exchange for calico.” England during the late mutity was flooded with 
canards from India; nothing was considered too gross for John Bull to 
swallow. = 

The effect, however, of a constant misunderstanding with Russia on 
Central Asia is likely to be mést ‘disastrous to India. Lord Dalhousie 
objected to the withdrawal of troops from India af the time of the Crimean 
war, on account of the excitement that then prevailed among the natives 
regarding Russia. Subsequently Azim Ullah, the chief instigator of the 
Cawnpore massacre, increased his bitter hatred against Epgiand from 
what he saw at the siege of Sebastopol. The natives eagerly swallow 
exaggerated statements about Russia; these, if continued, will spread 
through the Jength and breadth of: India, shaking the confidence of the 
natives in English rule, cherishing the hopes of deposed dynasties, turbu- 
lent Moslems, and Hill tribes. Already our army of 70,000 Europeans 
is a heavyedrain on the mother country and on tho revenues of India. 
Tf this’ jnisunderstandigg continues it will have to be increased, and the 
gloriou® work of internal reform will be suspended for a kind of armed 
peace ; the expectation of-war will be even worse than war itself, keeping 
the bazars and native Courts of India in a constant ferment.* . 





. Kay’s “ Tistory of the Sepoy War,” Vol. I., pp. 342, states tyat a ee Oar 
prepesterous stores were industriously circulated, and as greed? swallowed in India 
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| The journals, both in, India and England, have, however, rendered good : 
service in bringing forward this subject of Russian progress in Central 

Asia, and the influence it may exercise on India, in Which England has 

now such a deep stake, not merely for her poliftcal- powér Dut for thé 

amount of British capital and British enterprise engaged in that country. 

Nearly sixty millions of English money is sunk in Indian railroads 

alone ; while tea, cotton, coffee, &e., are causing large investments of 

English money; and there are few families in England which are not 

conndcted more or less with our Indian Empire. To them, this question 

of peace in India is one of vital importance. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FERMENT IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Tue way to throw light on this question, is by entering upon what is, bug. 
ought not to be, a terra incognita to most of the English and Indian: 
reading public—tho position of Russia in Central Asia, Much new, 
information is given on this subject by the circular despatch of Prince. 
Gortehakoff issued in St. Petersburgh last November, which, as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Empire, he forwarded to the embassies and legations 
of the Russian Empire located in foreign countsies. The following is a 
summary* :— 2S i ee 

“The position of Russia in Central Asia is analogous to that of all civilised States whe, . 
finding themselves in contact with half-savageeand nomadic tribes, are compelled—~ag 
much in the interest of their frontiers as in that of their commercial relations—to take — 
measures for imposing respect upon inconvenieit @nd turbulent neighbours. Such las 
been the task of the United States in America, of Holland in her coloniea, of England in 
India, “AL have been forced to follow this course, in which ambition has very little part, 
and wherein tho. great difficulty consists in knowing where to stop. “ 

“Buch, also, is the reason which has actuated Russia in establishing herself upon 
the one side at Syr-Daria, and upon the othor at Lake Issyk-Coul, and im consoli- 
dating those two lines by advanced forts, which have gradually been pushed forward into 
the heart of those distant regions, without, however, securing the permanent tranquility 
of the frontiers of the empire. For, first, between the extreme points of this double line 
there is an immense unoccupied space, in which the forays of Pilleging tribes continue to 
paralyse colonisation and hamper trade through caravans, Further, tlfe constant fluctu- 

eations of politics in those countries must be considered. Turkestan agd Kokhand, now 
united, now separated, always aj war either with each other, or with Bokhara, render fixed 
_ a —_. 2. 
during the Crimean war ; these stories all pointing to the downfall of the British power. 
“It was freely declared that Russia had conquered and aunexed England, and that Queen 
Victoria had fled and taken refuge with the Governor-General of India. There had long 
be&tra chronic belief that Russia would one day contend with England for the mastery of 
India; thf coming down in immense hordes from the north, and carrying with them the 
intervening Mohammedan States, they would sweep the English, broken and Yumbled, inte 
the sea.” 7 ; z 
° = 2 
* The original despatch will be found in the Appendix, p. 4€-8, 
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-telations and regular intercourse utterly, impossible, The Cabinet of St. Petersburgh is’ 
nevertheless unwilling to adopt the line of policy England has followed in India, by. 
subjugating in detail by foree of arms the small adjoining’ States which had rendered 
themselves obnoxigus to their neighbours. Russia desires not to aggrandise herself 
beyond measire’ in Central” Asia, but to consolidate the organisation of the provinces 

she. pogsesses. Tpking up this point of view, the Russian Government has determined 
ypon ‘threo principal measures. First, it has ordered that the two fortified lines, the 

One retiching from the Chinese frontier to Lake Issyk-Koul, the other extending from 
fiye'Bea of Aral to Syr:Daria, should be united by fortified points, so as to place all the 
"posts ina position mutually to support each other, and not to leave any gap through 
which. the invasions of the nomadic tribes can be carried out with impunity. Tt has béen 
fatther decided that when the line is thus completed, advanced fort# shall be ostablished 
‘in sufficiently fertile places, not only to secure their provisionment, but also to facilitate 
regular colonisation—an essential condition to the future prosperity of the country and of 

&be civilisation of the neighbouring tribes. Lastly, this fortified line must be fixed in a 
Apfinitive manner, in order that the Russian Government may escape dangerous encroach- 
iments, which, from reprisal to reprisal, would cylminate in a policy of unlimited 

-‘éxtension. > 

* The mission is often attributed to Russia, viz., to carry civilisation into the Asiatic 
-Gguntries adjoining the empire. Civilisation Possesses no more efficacious agent than com- 
mercial relations, and these, which everywhere require order and stability, render a radical 
‘teansformation of manners in Asia essential. Abovo all, it is important to make Asiaties 
widerstand that it will be more to their advantage to favour and protect trade through 
searayans than to plunder the traders,” 





Mitchell’s ‘* Russians in Central Asia,’* just published, comes in most 
epportunely as a commentary on this circular, having an excellent map of 
Coniral Asia, pointing ont the whole border-land that lies between the 
Russian settlements in Siberia and the Punjab.” It gives information 
‘never known before to the English public, as it was all buried in Russian 
books, and consequently beyond -the reach of either English or Indian 

“officials. We have no doubt this book will be considered indispensable 
to eyery man who wishes to know anything accurately of the geography, 
trade, social condition, or political history of those States which lie 
between British India and Russia, which were in former days the seats 
of a great empire and the abodes of learning, which have for ages been 
consigned to ignorance and tyranny, but which are destined ere long to 

. be brought within the sphere of European civilization and Christian 
influence. If Russia can do this, should England be jealous? 
There is an interesting chapter on the ¢ntercourse between Russia and 
Kwa, which gommenced as far back as the 14th century, in pursuit of a* 
favourite pbject of the Czar—the opening a trade with India, through 
the countries of Turkestan. In 1602, the Cossacks took Khiva and retained 
it for4-time, In 162%, the Khan of Khiva offered to become a vassal 
of Russia} the same propoesgl was made to Peter the Great in 1700, 
whos in 1715, commissioned the Khivan Envoy at St. Petersburgh, to-Ro 





~ * The Russigns in Central Asia, by Captain Valikanof, M. Veninkof, and other Russian 
Travellers. ‘Translated from the Russian, by John and Rokert Mitchell. ~ London: 
Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 
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to India for thé purchaSe of parrots and panthers, a8 the Czar wisled . 
to ascertain thé nearest route to that country, and to establich commereial 
relations with it. In 1716, a Russian commerci: embaagy, compesed- of 
200 persons, was despatched by the Czar te Indie, but the murder of the. 
leader put a stop to it; his head was stuffed with hay and gent to the 
Emir of Bokhara, in token of victory. For many years Khiva was- 
governed by a Rusian subjects, and the intercourse has constantly beet’ 
maintained ever since. A chapter of value to English merchants; is ‘on 
the State of Trade in Central Asia, viewed in connexion with Russia. 
Since a very early period the people have been supplied with iron, 
copper, and hardware of every description from Russia. Gold, cotton’ 
goods and silver form some of the items of the Russian export trade to’ 
Central Asia. The Russian trade with Central Asia is developing: 
itself ‘steadily and rapidly, and assuming an aspect particularly favour- 
able to Russia, for whose manufactures there is an increasing de- 
mand in Central Asia, whence she obtains her raw produce in return: 
An account is given of the establishment of Ridsian rule on tho Sew 
of Aral and on.the River Syr Daria from 1847 to 1862. This country 
seoms destined to be the great highway of ‘trade between Central 
Asia and Western Europe. During 1848-49, a thorough survey 
of the Sea of Aral was completed by Lieutenant Butakof; in 1852 
the first Russian steamers were launched on the Syr Daria, and made an 
expedition 400 miles from its mouth; details are given of the progress 
of Russia along that river, ending with her complete establiahment on 
its banks, and the securing a line of protection for her subjects carrying 
on trade. Muck light is thrown on the Kirghis tribes, their habits 
and traditions ; the ethnology of Cenfral Asiatic races; ; the Desert 
of .Gobi; the Caravan ‘Routes ; Kashgar, and its history; the Propa- 
gation and Suppression of Christianity ; the Journeys of various Russian 
travellers. 

‘When one considers that Central Asia was in ancient days the Bactria 
aa Ariana of antiquity, the cradle of the human race, the hive from 
which the Aryans issued to spread themselves with their civilising 
influence along the plains of Europe — when we read of the wealth and 
learning that once adorned its famous cities, Samarcand, etc., and 
view its present fallen state, who does not wish that somé influence, from 
‘wh&tever quarter it come, might be exerted to recall its férmer, palmy 
days, and that again it might be the route for agmmerce as it was when 
Genoese traders made it their line in passing on to China?*, What has 
heen its condition for a long time, as given in Mitchell’s and other 
publications? 





—~ 
+ Atkinson in ThyUpper and Lower Amour, page 85, referring to thg Kirghis Steppes, 
remarks:—‘'The ancient inhabitants of this region rendered it extremely productive, 


2 SLAVERY AND ORUELTIES IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


The Nomades of Central Asia live by rapine, and-carry on the slave 
trade; neither Timur nor the Mongolian government could succeed in 
forming them into 6 peaceful nation. The slave trade ‘reigns in full 
force, the captives are kept constantly in chains, sometimes with an 
additional piece of wood or metal round the neck that they may be heard 
if they try to escape; captives are made by the Turkomans, who are to 
those deserts what the brigands of Italy are to Calabria, the terror of all, 
and a complete clog on the development of industry; in some districts, 
travellars have found only old people and young children, the whole of 
the adult. population having been carrjed away to Khiva and sold as 
slaves; hence the country is in many places but one vast waste, inter- 
sected here and there by abandoned aqueducts, canals, and wells; the 
mud‘ hovels of a wild and barbarous race are built over the ruins of once 
famous cities, while the population, once a noble class, is demoralised by 
Muhammedanism, tho political and religious despotism ofthe native 
rulers, and the arbitrary exactions of the Chinese police. The whole 
existence and econonty of Khiva is based on that parent of all the 
anarchy and robbery in the neighbouring states—slavery. All laborious 
work in Khiva is executed by slaves, who are treated like the slaves in 
the American States; without them Khiva could not exist in its present 
condition. The gle occupation of the neighbouring Turkoman tribes 
eonsists in kidnapping Persians for sale at Khiva. 

The cruelties practised at Khiva and Bokhara, as recorded by recent _ 
travellers, are most revolting. Vambéry and Dr. Wolff have given us some 
acoounts-—executionors gouging out the eyes of their victims, cutting off 
their breasts, and wiping the bloody knife on their beards, The learned 
and much lamented traveller Adolphe Schlagentweit had his head struck 
off and placed on the apex of a pyramid formed of human skulls—a 
custom common to the Bokharians and to the savages on the coast of 
Africa. In Kashgar human beings have been recently slaughtered daily 
like barn-door fowls, the skulls of the victims being disposed in regular 
layers till they formed towers. In the words of a popular song: “It is 
difficult to-keep a horse in Kashgar when hay is twelve puls the bundle 
—still more difficult i is it to keep the head on one’s shoulderg, ” A recent. 
traveller, on arriving at Kashgar, found the road leading te. the: gates of 
the town bordered on beth sides by a succession of small widker cages, in 
which. were displayed the heads of the natives who had suffored execution.” 





The numérous canals which Still exist, show their engineering skill, and the extent of the 
irrigation it produced. In some of the channels the water yet runs, and, where it over- 
flows, the sterile soil is covered with 2 luxuriant carpet of vegetation, adorned with 
floyers of singuler beauty. There is abundant proof. that it has once, been densely 
inhabited, and i’, i is probably destined to be a great theatre when occupied by Russia. 
The vast number of tumuli seattered over the plains, the extensive earthworks which have . 
been either cities:or strongholds, afford convincing evidence that a great people wete once 
located here.” 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON RUSSIA TH CENTRAL asta. ig 


It is in reference to such a state of things that the Editor of . the. 
- Indian. Homeward Mail writes : ais 


“Russia has found in-Central Asia a far darker barbarism than we have ever found it 
India. The States with which she has been brought into contact have been far meré 
regardless of the rights of nations; far more outrageous in thir violation ofall the mast: 
cherished principles of justice and humanity. Take, for example, the case of Khokand. 
The rulers of that state have been repeatedly warned of the rain that wouldspvertake them 
if they did not cease from their barbarous habits of man-stealing and slave-dealing. More™ 
than a quarter of a contury ago Arthur Conolly found at Constantinople an envoy frokia 
Khokand, and had several long conferences, in the course of which he repeatedly impresagd: 
upon the “‘Elehee” that if his master continued to sanction such outrages and allowed the 
subjects of Russia, Persia, and other states to be carried off and sold to slavery by his 
people, retribution sooner or later would overtake him, and that England, who had spent 
so many milliong of money in eradicating slavery from her own colonies, would never 
protect an Oosbeg state from just punishment inflicted upon it for its national crimes, It. 
was mainly to endeavour to wean those states from their inhuman practices that Conolly 
undertook the mission which cost him his life."” 


The Quarterly Review, in an excellent article in reviewing Vambéry's 
Travels, treats this subject in a kindred spirit : s 


“We do not deplore, nor do we eestatically admire, but on the whole look favourably ga... 
Jenghiz Khax's re-appearance in our day as a Prince of the Empire, a wearer of white 
gloves, discoursing on patichomanie with Mr. Sala, or on the son of a Kirghiz Khan coming’ 
forth as 2 scientific traveller under the name of Velikhanoff, and not sparing his fellow- 
tribesmen in his new-born imjtative European zeal. The prospect open to us is, under’ 
certain conditions, encouraging, and we think that, in this direction at least, Europe and 
Asia will be benefitted, even assimilated, by mutual contact. The Russia of Alexander IT. 
is not the Russia of Catherine and Potemkin ; and she now bids fair to become content with 
a natural growth where formerly she was barbarously eager to covet and to annex,” 

Allen’s India Mail, April 6, 1865, makes similar remarks 

“The advent of the Russians cannot fail to,impart a knowledge of ‘many articles as 
yet undreamed of in these hitherto almost inaccessible regions, and out of that 
knowledge will spring the desire of possession.» Te none will this’ diffusion of western 
ideas and western” ‘ notions’—to use an American phrase—prove more largely. beneficial 
than to the manufacturers and merchants of England, for they are the source from 
whence these new wants must be supplied. But whether it be advantageous to British 
interests or otherwise, it is idle to fret and fume against an universal law of human 
nature. Of two neighbouring countries, the one that is most highly organized or furthest 
advanced in civilization must inevitably exercise, as it were, a2 magnetic influence upon the 
other... Throughout all creation there is an innate tendency to produce an equilibrium. 
The great will megnify the little, or the little will pull down the great; but in one way or 
the other a balance will be struck for good or for evil: Instead, therefore, of expressing 
either fear or regret at Russian progress in the East, it would be bofh more liberal and 
rational to rejoice-that light is dawning in dark places, and to render every assistance in 
our power to develop a result ag eveditable as it will bé beneficial to all concerned in bring- 
ing itgo pass eases it te 

Many other articles in a similar spirit appeared €n the Daily News, Pall 
Mall Gazette, Morning Star, ete. : 

While the advance of Russian troops in Central Asia is regarded by 
military.men gimply as a black cloud, others amid thd darknéss can seca 
silver lining to it, and that while Russia is opening military roads, she is | 
at the | sgmo time cogstituting a settled government and forming routes by 
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- which. the commerce of ail nations will be ultimately facilitated and ad- 
vanced. Even in Russia the principles of free trade are making progress, 
and the tendency of legislation there of late years has been to favour the 

settlement of fordigners and to remove those restrictions on commerce 
and strangers which operated so injuriously during the arbitrary reign of 
Nicholas. . The Russian roads will serve for the transport. of English 
manufactures, of Indian tea, coffee, quinine, &c. to the shores of the 
@aspian, from thence to be forwarded toe Nijni Novogorod and Moscow 
by rail. As far back as 1849, English calico reached Yarkand and 
Kokhand, the latter place was visited by agents of English houses. The 
Jooms of Kashmir contribute to swell the bazars of Yarkand which are 
threé and a half miles in length. 

The St, James’s Magazine for May, 1865, contains a very interesting 
article, ‘A New Gate for British Commerce,” in which the writer advo-— 
.cates Peshawar as the open gate for European commerce to Central Asia, 
‘with Kurrachi as its port. In the latter place £500,000 worth of wool 
was delivered in 1861-2. Russia carries on a trade in hardware and 
furs with Kabul and Kashmir by way of Bokhara; at the latter place 
English broadcloth has been sold, brought overland through Russia. 
But English cotton goods have now supplanted the Russian at Bokhara, 
and we may yet see the textile fabrics of Manchester and Bradford, the 
hardware of Sheffield and Birmingham, passing through the marts of 
Bokhara,on to the Russian frontier itself. During the time when Napo- 
leon’s decrees closed the European seaboard against British products the 
interior of Russia was supplied with English manufactures by way of India 
and the Asiatic caravan routes. Why should not India supply tea to 
Russia? Moscow is as near to Peshawar as it is to China, the latter 
cowitry though 4,000 milos distant, yet supplies tea annually to the 
valuo of a million sterling at Novogorod. 

It is only when one steams down the magnificent Volga, 8000 miles in 
length, through populous and industrious districts, that. the facility of 
access from Russia to Central Asia becomes so obvious. With 300 
steamers on the Volga, railways soon to connect Moscow with 
Astrachan, and a steam fleet on the Caspian, Bokhara and Khiva 
are within eagy reach of Russia, the demand for cotton and tea has 
impelled her merchants along this line, ever since the days of Peter 
the Great, who wished to develope the trade between Siberia and 
Central Atia. oe - 

Her policy of interwal improvement end her disgust with the tieatmont 
she ‘has received from the Western Powers in connection with Poland, 
-are directing the attention of Russia to Asia as her natural home, the seat 
,of the old Qlaves—=where she is away from European complications. Tho 
Oxus will bring Russia in contact with Western China, which is Mussul- 
‘man, bitterly disaffected towards the Chinese Government, and urged 
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on by the Taspings, so that ere long Tibet-and Southern China are likély- 
to be independent of the Chinese Government. 

~ To those who have seen the good working of a peagant propristery: in 
Europe, and value the principle in its effects ja elevating the social, 

moral, and religious condition of a people, the accession of sifsh & power 
as Russia to the cause of a free peasantry must prove & powemul auxiliary 
in Asia.* Serf emancipation in Russia is based on peasant proprietorship, 

and what would surprisé many in England, each Russian village is cot 

stituted into a little municipality, a mr or world of its own, in which the 
rustic mayor may be seen sitting with a noble dignity on the bench to ad- 
minister justice in village disputes—an admirable training for self-gover 
ment. The Russian peasants, with their roving propensities, are sure to 
scatter the seeds of this improvement wherever they go, and to encourage 
the Asiatic peasant in his resistance to that bano of Asia, feudalism, and 
to recall to the Indian peasantry their remembrances of their own beautiful 
willage system, which was so long a blessing to the ryot of India; and in 
no country is it more necessary than in Asia, where feudalism and land- 
lordism have desolated the fairest regions. The news of Russian serf 
emancipation have spread to India, and have excited joy and thankfulness 
in the breasts of millions of natives there; the native papers of India 
cordially hailed serf emancipation in Russia, and like the great American 
Republic, which has just shaken off the incubus of slavery, welcome 
Russia as a coadjutor on tho side of the masses. 


—- 


CHAPTER TI. 
. THE ISSUES ON imta. 


Such is the position of Russia in Central Asia, which ought not to be 
regarded by liberal Englishmen from a mere military point of view, any 
more than a candid Russian would view the English occupation of India 
as one simply of the sword and menacing other powers. 

But the real question is—not the settlement of the Russians in Central 





* Atkinson, in his Upper and Lower Amour, pp. 289, makes thg following observa- 
tions :—“ Russia is surrounding the Kirghis’ hordes with civilisation, which will ultimately 
bring about a moral revolution in this country. Agriculture and other heanches of industry 
avillgpe introduced by the Rusfign peasant, than whom no man can better adapt himself to 
circumstances. He is ingenious, can turn his hand to any occupation, indeed, by the aid of 
his axe and saw alone, he will build his dwelling and be his®own cabinet-maker. He is 
his own tailor and shoemaker, grows his flax, and his wife and children spin afid weave 
their linen. In short, there are few necessaries which these people cannot prepare. 
Generally he is a good hunter, and understands the use of his,rifle; he can thus procure 
food wherever Zame is found. This gives him confidence in his new po&{tion, and makes 
him formidable to an enemy if molested. When once made a free agent, his natural caza-~« 
hilitjes will be developgi, and then he will not be behind a European gther in genius or 
industry. He has my best wishes for his freedom.” . 


1 : RONSLAT COMMRROTAL QE VRLAEKENE. NOT: AGGRESSION. « 


-Asia—the Russians conquered: the vast region of the Amour, half the 
- size of Europe, and England made no objection—it is the effect. likely to be 
ptoduced in India, as stated by a correspondent in the Times of June 15th, 
who, while showing the false intelligence that had been lately circulated 
in the Engtish press about the defeat of the Russians in Central Asia, 

and the attcck on Kokhand, adds :— 

-Affghonistan will then remain as the only “ buffer’? between the Russian and British 
eatpires; and who that is acquainted with the present state‘of India will doubt that such 
vicinity ofa powerful European Government must create a strong disturbing influence 
along our north-western frontier, and thus necessitate a still further strain on our home 
military resources, already severely tried by the detachment of 70,000 troops for the standing 
Eufopean garrison in India ?” 

‘Russia is aggressive,—viewed in the light of Christianity, which is. ° 
opposed to all wars of conquest ;—this is deeply to be lamented; but who 
can cast the first stone at Russia? Not England, with her annexation 
policy in India, in Burmah, China, Japan, New Zealand; not America, 
with her extermination of the Red Indian, her Texan and Mexican cam- 
paigns; not France, with her career.in New Caledonia, Algeria, Cochin : 
Ohina, Mexico; all are equally guilty ; all began with factories and ended 
with forts. 

“In connection with Russian aggression, let this be borne in mind, ' that 
she had commercial relations with Kokhan and Bokhara ages before the 
English had a foot of land in India, Russia’s true centre is Asia; there is 
the great field of her development as a semi-Oriental power, and it is be- 
coming more and mére so as she is gradually withdrawing from the sphere 
of European politics, which proved so great a snare to the Emperor Nicho- 
Jaa; his desire to be the regulating power of Eurépe excited little interest 
with his people, who were grovnd down under his despotism; his system 
of intermeddling with all European matters, of holding out Russia as the 
ednservative guide of Europe, has, we trust, died with him. With her 
territory stretching from the Caspian to the Pacific, Russia has a deep 
stéke in the security of her subjects and the development of her trade 
in:Central Asia; she is shut up by the icy north, and the necessities of 
commerce lead her to the sunny south. 

Atkinson, in his Upper and Lower Amour, gives a most vivid and 
pietutesque account of the labour and patient endurance with which Russia 
during the last ten years has been securing her possessions in Central 
Asia, and he details the caravan routes by which she has for ages kept 
“up an fnteroourse between Siberia and Bokhara.* 

This‘ approximation “of Russia to India is in that Spirit of the age 





* At the fair of Nijni Novogorod there were lately 4,800,000 kilogrammes of Bokhara 
cotton; furs, silk, horses, formed also articles of export; the Bokharians impprt from 
Russia, copper, iin, refined sugar, dressed skins; from Kashgar, damask, stuffs of gold and 

*rver; from, Moscow, tea urns, porcelain, clocks, German cloth. 30,000 camels are 
.annually employed in conveying goods from Bokhara to Orenburg: the export trade has 
increased tenfold since 1820. 


RUSSIA: GEOGRAPHICALLY- CONNECTED WITH: CENTRAL ‘ASIA. 1% 


which renders isolation impossible, makes Europe more and more - 
one great confederacy of allied states, and impels Japhet to dwell in the - 
tents of Shem; which canses the desert to resound, with the steam- 
whistle, and is opening out new routes for comperce. It propels the 
Sclavonic race on to Central Asia, as it leads the Anglo-Sazon to the 
deserts of Africa and the wilds of Australia, Russia now moves ty the banks 
of the Oxus as England did fifteen years ago to the banks of the Indus. 
Russians and English now meet in Pekin; a few years hence they will 
associate in Bokhara; and if there be a good understanding, humanity 
will rejoice in this—a result independent altogether of the wish of 
Governments or designs of conquest. The Russians, French, and English 
now meet peacefully in Pekin, Eastern Asia, and Japan; why notin Central 
Asia and in the Persian Gulf, where Russian trade must ere long find an 
outlet? We forget in Russia’s progress in Asia that sho is both by race 
and geographical situation a semi-Oriental power, hence Peter the Great, 
when he founded Petersburgh, designed it as a window to peep into Europe, 
but he looked to Asia for the real development of Russia. The position of 
Russia in this respect is thus described by the Moscow Gazette, Sept. 3, 
1864 :— Russia, by a line of 13,000 versts (8,500 miles), not only 
touches Mussulman and idolatrous Asia, but mixes with it, is not separated 
from it by any natural frontier or definite line of demarcation, and is 
constantly penetrating its territory.” No treaties can effect this force of 
things, no more than they do the Black Sea, which is “ geographically 
Russian,” and will become more so when railways now in procdss of 
construction from Moscow to Kief, Odessa, and Sebastopol, shall make the 
Crimea the Isle of Wight of Russia, while the Caucasus will be to her 
what the highlands of Scotland aro to England, and will bring the 
nobles.of Russia into closer contact with the Asiatic races and the 
heart of Central Asia, which will soon be more accessible, by a rail now 
being constructed to connect the Black and Caspian Seas. 

Moscow now is only four days’ journey from London, and within ten 
years the Caspian Sea will be only a week’s journey from London, 
and three days more will conduct to the banks of the Oxus, There 
are now 300 steamers plying on the Volga, linking Russia in Europe 
with Russia in Asia : the frontiers of British India and Rusgia must touch. 

An Indian writer in the Indian Homeward Mail of April the 22nd, 
commenting. on the reeené intelligence from Kokhan, thus ggaphically 
pic tures the position of ‘the respective parties :— . 

“We do not at all think that Russia has been stealthily advancing in accordance.with a 
long-cherished design of aggrandisement, having for its ultimate object the invasion of the 
British dominions in the East. We have claimed for Russia the same generous interpreta- 
tion of heeacts ag we claim for ourselves.. When England is asked how A ait that 
she conquered India, she answers that she was driven onwards ‘by the forte of circum- 


stances.’ We are bound, therefore, to admit the same active and irresistible propulsion in” 
the casero? Russian pr fies in the East. Within the last quarter of a century we have 
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* advanced our frontiers both to the north-west and south-east; we have taken Sindh, the 

~ Punjab, and Pegu by conquest. We have consolidated our dominions by the acquisition of 
Nagpore and Oude, and we are now waiting, brush in hand, to paint Mysore with the in- 
effaceable red of British dominion. Of course we did not want Sindh, we did not want the 
Punjab, we did not want Pegu; we took up arms in spite of ourselves, and we were pushed 
on to conquest by irresistible necessity. The grand old argument, that when civilisation 
aud barbarisw. come in contact the former must swallow up the latter, has been repeatedly 
pleaded by ourselves. It is part of our political stock-in-trade, and we do not know that 
we have any right to prohibit others from trading on the same capital.” 


Russia is moving towards India—but so is India towards Russia; it 
must be so in the progress of conquests converging to one common centre. 
Since 1801, England has added 800,000 square miles to her territory, 
this has sent her up to Peshawar, and in the same spirit British tea mer- 
chants are proposing to despatch agents for the sale of Indian tea to 
Central Asia, Russia has in a similar way been moving to the sunny 
south, as she has for years been located in a region of arid deserts, saline 
steppes, exposed to hurricanes, one of which twenty-five years ago destroyed 
her expeditionary force of 10,000 men. Tho present advance to Kokhan 
is to a region exceedingly rich in minerals and of great value, which will 
be to Russia what the Punjab is to India. England’s taking the Punjab 
is no more a menace to the Russian territories on the Caspian, than ought 
Russia’s occupation of the Sea of Aral to bea menace to Northern India. 

' The French are extending their empire and influence in the East, in Suez, 
the Red Sea, Cochin China, China, and the isles of the Pacific and 
are becoming our neighbours, yet we agree to differ, one going to the 
right the other to the left; why not display the same spirit to Russia ? 
why not view this appréximatioa in the spirit with which a writer in 
the Quarterly Review in a notice of Vambery’s travels thus writes :— 


“Tt is assuredly a great boon to humanity that some of-the most fertile countries in the 
world should be restored to! life and touched by the breath of material progress. It is 
matter of thankfulness that bad and cruel tyrannies, held disgraceful among Asiatic nations 
themselves, should crumble to dust at the first blow from the northern giant. To us it 
seems a matter of absolute certainty that Russia must advance as it were by a law of. 
growth until she has firmly planted her standard on the northern foot of the Hindoo 
Koosh. Her advance imperceptible from day to day iz, and has been slow and resistless as 
the advance of an Atlantic tide, The nearer England and Russia agree upon certain 
limits to be maintained immutably by their own moderation, mutual good understanding, 
and by what ma¥ become ultimately their essential identity of policy in Asia, the less 
will be the chances of hostile collision, and better for the world.’* 


« As to the question of a Russian i invasion of British India, we admit 
there are military mer. in Russia who have contemplated such a project, as 
there-have been men in France who proposed an invasion of England; but 
this party in Russia under the present régime is weak, as the Moscow Gazette 
and all the Russiar leaders of opinion in accordance with the gavernment 
_. Policy, wish to devote all the resources of the empire to the development 
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of trade, roads, railways, &e. It is doubtless practicable (Ferrier in: 
his “Travels in Affghanistan” “has discussed the subject fully), and 
the war party in Russia would Wish to come | on England in this 
way for her interference in Poland; but on the other hand —the expensd 
to Russia would be incalculable in the equipment of a commissariat 
and sending an army of more than 100,000 men over six mountain, 
passes, one 18,000 feet high rising like a wall, to -be traversed only 
for a few months in summer, at an enormous distance from any practical 
base of supplies.* , Even now Russia, as Michell’s “ Russians in Centrak 
Asia” points out, finds the expenses very heavy even of a small steam 
flotilla in the Sea of Aral. The Russian finances are in a very embarassed 
state, as shown by the depreciation of her paper money, and are scarcely. 
sufficient for home expenses ;—she needs more than.100 millions sterling 
merely to complete the lines of railways absolutely necessary to her empire ; 
a war would throw all internal improvements back for an age, and the whole 
public attention of Russia, as any one may see who will take the trouble, 
to consult the Russian press, is absorbed in carrying out the new 
reform schemes of internal improvement, embracing trial by jury, oral 
evidence, open courts, provincial assemblies, &c.t We see the effocta. 
of commercial development in France in subduing the military spirit; itia 
similar in Russia, and Russians are looking to progress more from self: 
government than from foreign conquest; they know that the Emporor 
Nicholas could only maintain despotism at home by distracting the atten 
tion with distant wars abroad. It is admitted by those who are .Bewh 
acquainted with the subject, that the Russian people are not like the 
French, a military race, though they fight very stubbornly. ‘ 

An army of 70,000 English troops, quite fresh, well equipped, and 
supported by a powerful artillery, with all the English in India enrolled 
as volunteers, whose motto is Defence not Defiance,” would meet the 
Russians exhausted from a long and harassing march on the frontier ; 
the Indian railways now hastening to a completion would enable the 
English to concentrate all their supplies and resources at the frontier, 
where they could hold the Khyber and Bolan passes against any force. 





w 


* People judge often of Russian nearness to India by the map, git taking inte 
account the difficulties of comnyinication; thus Kokhan‘appears on the map very close 
to Rokbara, yet by caravan it és sfx weeks’ distance. . 

- + Atkinson in his yaluable work “The Upper and Lower Amour,” whilo admitting 
the fact that Russian territory has now very nearly approached the possessions of. Great 
Britain in India, states: “That even did the Russians design to invade India, of which 
there is no proof, ample employment for many years to come will be found for the present 
enlightened ruler of this colossal empire, with the development of the resources of Russia 
on the vast steppes of Central Asia in the region of the Amour and on tue. island of 
Karapte or Sagalien with its commodious harbour and extensive coal fields, and in the 
establishmigat throughous fhose regions of that civil and military system w¥#tch will bring 
it into perfect harmony with Russia on the Dwina, Don, Oural, and the Volga.” ‘ 


"66 sik R. MUROHISON ON A RUSSIAN- INVASION OF INDIA. 


Sir R. Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
address to that Society on the 22nd of last May, made the following 
reference to this subject of a Russian invasion and the inference that 
because Russia was kdvancing in Asia, therefore an invasion of India 
must follow. 


«Let it be borne in mind that, long before England had any establishments in the East 
Indies, the Russian Czars traded with China and the great Khaunats of Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, &c. Caravans have been passing from time immemorial through the nomad Kirghis 
tribes, which have long been subordinate to Russia. Of late years, however, this 
intercourse has been much interfered with by parties of warlike and plundering 
Khokandians, who, passing from the mountains, pillaged caravans, as well as the Kirghis 
people, along that portion of the Russian frontier which lies between Fort Perovski on the 
River Syr-Daria (anciently Orontes) and the great Lake Issikul, which extends to the 
Chinese frontier. Resolving to punish these atrocities, the Governor of Orenburgh caused 
the frontier of the Cossack stations to be advanced from the sterile tract where the troops 
could not be maintained, to the more fertlle tract, including the town of Tchemkend, which 
‘was conquered, and where corn and grass are in sufficient abundance to sustain a new line 
of Cossack posts between their post of Fort Peroyski on the Syr-Daria and the Lake of 
Issikul. This act is similar to the proceedings of our own Indian Governments, past and 
present, in reference to any lawless pillagers on our own frontier ; but respecting this there 
have been great exaggerations, including the assertion that Khokand itself had been taken, 
Now nineteen-twentieths of the Khaunat of Khokand and its frontier mountains remain as they 
wore, and the Russians, who formerly claimed the whole of the Lake of Issikul, have even 
draten the line of their boundary ong the middle of it, leaving the southern side to 
Khokand, 

“That which I particularly wish to eradicate from the minds of my countrymen, who 
only look at maps of Asia on the scale of perhaps 100 miles to an inch, is the absurd idea 
that, operating from this the most barren and most remote portion of all his vast empire, 
the Emperor of Russia has really any design upon British India! 

« Even were it possible, which, from my acquaintance with the steppes of the Kirghis, 1 
utterly deny, to move a large organised army across the deserta of the Oxus, to those 
portions of China with which the Russian people havo long traded, still more positively 
may it be asserted that the invasion of British India from any portion of this new Russian 
line to China, occupied by a few Cossack posts isa pure chimera, and almost a physical 
impossibility, Not only is every part of the new Russian frontier separated from the 
nearest. point of our tributary Cashmir by a space of 500 miles in breadth, but in that 
space there occur lofty ice-clad impassable mountains, the ‘Thian Chan of Iumboldt, 
which, ranging into the Moostagh and Karakorum chains, constitute the western limbs of 
the mighty Himalayas. Never, surely, therefore, was there so baseless and visionary an 
apprehension of « Russian invasion of Indie, as this which has been raised simply upon the 
taking up of a very partial new line of frontier, which our allies, in protecting their own 
tributaries, had aeperfect right to establish in order to keep up their ancient communication 
with China, in the western extremity of which, and at Kashgar, the site of Adolph 
Schlagintweit's ‘murder, they have been allowed by the treaty of Pekin to establish a 
Cons 2 

Ritgsia knows well. that assailing England on the frontiers of Tada; 
she-would be met by a counter expedition up the Persian Gulf, and in 
the Black Sea; that a// the resources of the British Empire would be 
devoted to the defence of India, “‘the brightest jewel in the English 
_Crown,” wor would the Australian Colonies be backward with their aid 
in an extremity. Russians admired very much the pluck of the English 


_during the mutiny, against such overwhelming odds; and are not hasty 
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to rush on the British bayonet.* The new arrangement, to send all’ 
troops to India overland will be of value in keeping a watchful eye upon | 
the Persian Gulf. ‘ 

The best-informed military writers concur if the views enunciated 
by Lord Palmerston, in 1855, in the House of Commons, “there 
never has been a great State whose power for external agressiim has been 
more over-rated than Russia, though she might be impregnable within 
her own boundaries.” Wide steppes, immense deserts, occupy much of 
her territory—8,000 miles in extent from the mouths of the Danube to° 
the Amour; in this is included Siberia, the Russian India, which, though 
half the size of Europe, yet does not contain more than the population of 
Scotland. Population increases very slowly in Russia. 

We conclude this part of the subject with some remarks of Lord 
John Hay, delivered lately at a lecture in London :-— 


“Whatever may loom in the future, various other reasons may be given to show that 
for many years there is no danger, but the practical question is this:—-The ends of the 
world are coming together; India is brought by steam and the telegraph not only close to 
England and the Anglo-Saxon race, but also to Russia and the Sclavonie race, by means 
of railroads and British conquests in India proceeding north, while Russia by her rail and 
steam is proceeding South. 

“ Bussian progress and Russian ambition in India, were formerly great bugbears, and 
were really not groundless alarms during the reign of the late formidable Emperor Nicholas, 
Under its present ruler Alexander, however, the whole scope and purpose of Muscovite 
policy seemed changed; and all the efforts of its Emperor are now, with the most laudable 
stedfastness of purpose, directed to tho social and legislative improvement of his people— 
to the libesation of the serfs, the liberation of trade and commerce, and the development of 
the really. enormous internal resources of so vast an empire. a 

“Under an emperor so wise and liberal, there*was not much to fear from the. effects 
of a hostile Russian ambition in India; ond sven if there was more cause for gus- 
Picion, there was nothing like leaving the trap opén to catch the mice, for if Russia 
attempted such @ desperate risk’as an armed invasion of India, they might enter the trap 
through the mountain passes on which they abutted, but few, if any, would ever return to 
tell of their ill-success, The loss of an entire army in Khiva had checked Russian 
ambition in this direction, as much as the loss of an army in Cabul hed checked ours, 





* Had Russia been intent on undermining our Indien Empire, what an opportunity 
she had during the Indian Mutiny, when even five Russian officers in Delhi would have 
sealed the fate of the English in Caleutta and North India, as the mutinous troops 
only wanted a few generals, acquainted with tactics and strategy, tf have made their 
victory certain for the time. Had a few foreign officers commanded in, Delhi the place 
could not have been taken, andsthe result would haye been a universal muti 3 the flame ~ 
would have spread to Madras and Bombay, and have ended in a general confifgration. In 
the beginning of the mutiny, there was a belief. among whe natives that the Rus- 
sions and Persians would come to their aid. Songs were sung in the streets of Agra*to 
this effect. In every large town in India there has been some vague knowledge of the 
increasing power of Russia; but there was no proof of any Russian intervention during 
the mutinys so fag from it Russia used her influence to induce Ptreia to chnclude a. peace 
with England just before the mutiny broke out. Had the Persian war been. continued 
at the time of tho mutiny it would have becn much more difficult for England to hav8™ 
ee the mutiny. of 
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“Russia was now more occupied in winning the commercial guecess which could. be 
gained by diplomacy rather than by the sword—in utilising the highway of water commu 
nication which sho had in the Amour river, and in looking out for commercial advantages 

n the recently-openea cowitry of Japan. Their late occupation of Kokhan had been as 
yauch forced on them by the-misconduct of its people as our own recent occupation of the 
Lowlands of*Bhootan.” 


Military ‘officers have written much of the line of military defence of 

India against an attack of Russia, but few have touched on the best line 
of defonce—the Torres Vedras of India—Justice to India—a contented 
people will do more than 70,000 troops. The late mutiny was not 
a rebellion, mainly because the mass of the people felt that British 
sule was better than Sepoy anarchy.* How little could Napoleon’s 
choice legions effect in Spain with the people opposed to them. In a 
guerilla warfare railways could be soon rendered useless in the interior of 
India ; besides as a native of India shrewdly remarked lately to a Member 
of Parliament, if railways augment British power, “they also tend 
to increase the power of unlimited combination in the country among 
the natives, they make them feel their strength,” they serve to cherish 
a feeling of national unity ; the provincial separation in India was one | 
of the elements of English strength, divide et impera, railways will 
Jessen that. : 
‘+ The Indian Mutiny taught us one of tho best securities against: its 
yeourrenco, to be a due regard to native rights, associating the natives 
with us in ail branches of the administration, thus giving them’ a 
co-partnery interest; and while maintaining a native aristoc.cy, not 
handing over the peasantry to grasping landlords, or reckless chieftains. 
Russian serf emancipation is known to the natives of India, who will 
form .very disparaging contrasts if the Indian peasant is placed in a 
position socially inferior to that of the Russian: The Russian peasants 
have a voice in the local legislatures recently organised. On this 
subject the Quarterly Review of last April commenting on the defective 
joint of the defensive armour of our Indian empire—the want of sympathy 
between a high European race, and the Asiatic race over which it rules, 
makes the following remarks, . 
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* A serious danger however looms in this respect since the fatal measure of the Amalga- 
mation has beer passed, the’ Queen’s troops do not behave as well to the natives as the 
East India Company’s did, complaints of the maltreatmént of the natives by the Fnglish 
troops’ are rife all over India. We have before us now as one of the proofs of this, a 
cizcular issued by the Government of India the 6th May, 1864. “A late event has 
brought to the attention of the Viceroy and Governor General in Council that cases some- 
times occur in which British officers, notwithstanding the stringent orders of Government 
to the contrary, have heen tempted to take at times the law into their own hands, and to 
maltreat natives. The consequence of such illegal and violent acts are not only that 
“injustice and hardship are inflicted on individuals, but that the character of Government 
itself suffers ftom the tyrannical and oppressive behaviour of its own officers.’ The 

Government of India have protected natives whenever complaint# have been made. 
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“The occasional outbreaks -of overbearing offensiveness or contumely towards 
natives, the slight estimation of their ideals and their literature, which are the only” . 
blots on onr occupation in Indie, and one for which our Government is not in the: 
least to blame, are evils which must be mitigated, and our sympathy with natives 
will have to be increased, in front of a power whose whole command over Asistics: 
is said to lie in her placing them on a footing of social equality with her own 
central race, and her absence of all caste feeling. Too much has been said, it may be, 
on the continent, about her capacity for sympathy and absorption —Ker assimila- 
tions ‘fahigkeit,’ as those wonderful Germans call it; too little has been said herp, 
we are sure. It may be well to reflect that the words ‘nigger-classic’ applied to. 
Firdausi and Hafiz, are not as yet to be found in the Russian dictionaries; and that the’ 
two great vernacular languages of extra Arabian Asia, neglected here, are taught in Russia 
with admirable vigour and success. In India nobody is taught Turki, knows anything 
about it, or seems to have heard of it; and Persian, when learnt yoluntarily by us, is 
learnt as a dead not as a vernacular language, as the Persian of ‘ Stratford-atte-Bow,’. not. 
of the Eastern Frenchman of Isfahan, yet the encouragement of Persian study, we 
believe, would go far in breaking up the standing Mussulman Hetairie, which frets under 
and almost menaces our rulo.””* 


Let us avoid the errors into which the grasping policy, of Lord 
Dalhousie led the English in India, so graphically painted by Kay in 
his History of the Sepoy Mutiny. Let us not reduce the peasantry 
of India to the condition of a proletariat, in the face of Russia in 
Central Asia, the great champion of a peasant proprietary. The Russian 
peasants are moving down in numbers to the neighbourhood of the Oxus; 
let not an invidious contrast be drawn between their position and that of the 
ryots; let not the natives of India be dubbed with the sobriquet of niggers. 

‘We consider it as a settled fact therefore, a mere question of time, 
that. within a few years more we shall have Russia as a neighbour - on 
our Indian frontier. The practical point is,—is a kind of bogder 
warfare to go on, each endeavouring to, thwart the other, waging first a 
war of mutual intrigues, which must end eventually in a costly war— 
and in any future war with Russia (which we hope may never take place), 
“ British India is as the heel of Achilles, the vulnerable part of the 
Indian Empire, to Russia;” the weak member of England, as Poland 
was of Russia—or are we to recognise each our respective positions, both 
having a wide sphere to operate on, with the Himalayas dividing us? 
England cannot claim a monopoly in Central Asia; she cannot apply 
the Monroe doctrine in a British sense to Central Asia. 

Wo cannot prevent Russia being our neighbour,and, as we shall endeavour 
toshow in a subsequent part of this brochure, we ought not; gre should 
rather welcome the Slavonit race as our allies in this new siege against - 
the Sebastopol of ignorance and barbarism. This viéW may not be regarded 





* Quarterly Review, April, 1865, p. 607. 
+ In thé late Polish insurrection the contest was mainly decided by the’ ‘peasantry, who 
took the side of Russia, knowing that she was the friond to the principle of a peasant. 


proprietary, a rural militia was formed in Poland, which speedily put an end to the power 
of the Polish landlords.* 
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_ with favour in parts of India, where jealousy and local prejudices are 
40 strong; but, happily, India, as far as policy and principles go, will be 
ruted from Londoa—a great boon for Indian native interests; and the 
English press, with few’ exceptions, has welcomed this position of Russia 
as a néighbour. One writer—a specimen of the general tone—remarks 
on this :-— - 

"The Anglo-Saxon in India has nover felt the restraint of a land frontier putting him 
face to face with an equally powerful empire, such as is familiar to any body at Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin. In India the dominant race is getting to chafe under such a frontier, 
which is likely to enforce on him a new position and new responsibilities.” 

The 81st number of the North British Review, in an able article fits 
the pen of Mr. Grant Duff, M-P., entitled.“ Russia under Alexander IT.” 
has raised this important issue :— 

“England and Russia have all to gain and nothing to lose by being better acquainted. 
Neither of us can hurt the other seriously, except by exciting insurrection among ow 
respective subjects or stimulating the hostility of the tribes conterminous to our borders, 
Such a policy must react against the power that uses it, for against both the cry of religion 
in danger and the cry for independence could easily be raised. If the statesmen of the two 
empires thoroughly understood each other, it could be nothing but a cause of rejoicing to 
us that Khiva and Bokhara received law from St. Petersburgh, and tho reaction against 
barbarian invasion which was begun by Demetrius of the Don had-reached at length the 
ancient capital of Timur.” 

Those who advocate a policy of intervention to prevent such a neigh- 
bourhood, do it on the ground that it would be dangerous to allow Russia 
to approach our Indian frontier; and that we should, therefore, send a 
diplomatic mission to Bokhara, to checkmate her there. Now, as certain 

‘Ashly Eden’s mission to Butan led to war with that country, so 

must intervention in Contral Asia lead in the long run to war 
with ‘Russia. We would suggest the following points for the consi- 
deration. of this intervention party :— 

The enormous cost involved.— The Crimean War caused the loss 
of more than half-2-million lives, and an expenditure of 300 millions 
sterling. England paid 100 of this. An Indo-Russian war would cost 
-more than this; and besides disorganising our Indian finances, would 
retard the glorious work of education and civilisation going on so success- 
fully in that country. Could the Russians be driven back ?—Russia has a 
secure basis or the Sea of Aral and the Caspian Sea, with the large army 
of 100,060 whom the conquest of the Caucasus has set free ; her influence 
over Persia and the bordering countries is great; while in Kabul, the 
English i invasion has left no pleasant remembrance of the British rankling 
in the breasts of bigoted Moslems. J¢ #s too late now.—Russia has, during 
the last ten years, been securing her position with lines of forts and 
Cossack conimunications ; the border tribes have been subdued, and the 
physical difficulties have been overcome; she has communication, 1 by rail 
and steam, With but few breaks, between Potersbitgh and the Oxus, 






To attempt to drivé-her back would be, to use a striking metnglicnar 
Abbott of Khiva, “an attempt to confine a vigorous young forest sapling 
within the glass walls of a greenhouse.” This would ‘rouse all the stibh- 
born patriotiam of Russia which could effect anyfaing in defence; as-was , 
remarked at the time of Napoleon’s invasion, he could not have bribed, 
with all he possessed, one pure-blooded Russian peasant t@ voluntarily 
clean his boots or stall his horse. All Russia would rise at this mean 
as they did at the proposed intervention in Poland. 

If England sends troops beyond her Indian frontier, she will enter 
upon precisely the same line of policy which led to the disasters of Kabul 
or of Moscow, and which has been opposed by the ablest statesmen of 
India. The Duke of Wellington said, ‘The consequence of crossing the 
Indus once, to settle a government in Afghanistan, will be a perennial 
march into that country.” Lord Wellesley spoke contemptuously of the 
folly of occupying ‘‘a land of rocks, sand, deserts, ice, and snow.” Lord 
C. Metcalfe, Governor-General of India, one of the most sagacious 
statesmen of India, remarked, ‘‘ Depend upon it, the surest ‘way to bring 
Russia down upon ourselves, is for us to cross the Indus and meddle wtth 
the countries beyond it.” Afghanistan has well beon calied “a fathomless 
gulf, ever raging with intrigue and discord, never permanently to settle 
‘down into a fixed government.” 

» It is now twenty-five years since England entered on a campaign in 
Afghanistan avowedly to check Russian advance in Central Asia,—in 
the languago of an official lotter from the English Ambassadot in Porsin 
to Viscount Palmerston, ‘to’ prevent Russian influence being broughi'¥e 
the very threshold of India, and so éndanger the internal tranquillity’ 
of the empire, and to have an ally intogested in resisting aggression, 
by interposing a decidedly friendly power between India and Russia; 
not having Afghanistan nominally subject te Persia, but looking“ te 
Russia for protection, and the interference of Russia in Lahore.’ 
England undertook what Key, in his Afghan War, calls “our. fatal 
vagery of king-making knight-errantry at Cabul.” It was prosecuted 
with such vigour as’ to have led the Russian Ambassador to remakk, 
- “If we go on at this rate, the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon’ meet 
on the banks of the Oxus.” We know the melancholy%equel. It cost 
England tho lives of 30,000 men, 15 millions sterling, and the loss 
cLprestige among thé Reighbouring tribes; the Sepoy begaw to lose his 
confidence in the invincibility of the English. Kabul proved a Moscow 
to England, and was one ‘of the causes of the mutiny. The people -of 
that country, even now, cherish most bitter feelings against the English, 
on account of the destruction of the bazars of Kabul; they could with 
difficulty be estrained by Dost Mahommed from marching down to India . 
during the mutiny; while the Indian Moslems, defeated in the mutiny, 
help to fan the e. Are we, then, to make such a cottutry the bage 
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of a line of attack on Russia, and dash ourselves: against the Russian: 
‘Hines pear the Oxus, where the mountains may sefve Russia as a second 
Torres Vedras, behind which that ‘national impassive fortitude may be 
displayed against which Tartars, Poles, and French have recoiled.” + 

Twenty-five years have elapsed, and British India is safe, though 
Russia intri-ued then about Peshawar and Kandahar. ~Russia has made 
immense progress since that, and has acquired the whole region of the 
Amour; but she can do litile. with it, for want of population ;—she 
needs men for colonisation, not for war. 

- The object of the intervention. is to keep Russia away from India, but in 
this day of national intercommunication can you isolate India from 
Russia, who by hor trade in Central Asia, and her diplomatic ramifications, 
can always exercise a powerful influence; if she is treated as an enemy a 
policy of intervention would increase the evil you want to prevent, 
Exasporate Russia, and as both countries could harm each other most 
seriously, she, while keeping 500 miles from India as she is now, could 
without firing a shot, without the expenditure of a single rouble for 
bullets, do England immense mischief, asshe knows the inflammable state 
of the 25,000,000 Musulmans in India, burning to be avenged of England 
for the logs of power in India, she could wake up the spirit of disaffec- 
tion now slumbering among the Mahrattas and other warlike tribes.* 
The skill of the Russians in diplomacy is unrivalled even in Europe; 

what must it be in Asia, when Russian agents are so skilfully trained for 
the work and have such facilities by their knowledge of languages, and _ 
their semi- oriental origin, of knowing the Asiatic mind; they are well 
aware, therefore, of the weak poiats in our India armour, and could do 
immense mischief in this way; there are plenty of disappointed 
chieftains in India whose restless minds look only for foreign intervention, 
and whom Russia knows well how to conciliate. The name Russ is not 
unknown to the natives from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and was 
familiar as a household word in Delhi previons to. the mutiny; the’ 
Russians. might therefore excite a feeling in India similar to the one 
raised in Poland against the Russians. 

4 ig curious that Russia had information about the Indian muting 
before it reache¢ England, though this was owing to her superior infor- 





—— + 


* Kay in his History of Afghanistan, Vol. h, page 301, thus describes the state of Yeel= 
ing which prevailed in Indiagwenty-five years ago when a Russian invasion was dreaded: 
“The Native States on our own borders were beginning to exhibit symptoms of 
feverish unrest ; thero was an uneasy restless feeling among all classes, scarcely amounting 
to disaffection, and, perhaps, best to be described as a state of ignorant expectancy,— a 
looking onwardssm the belief of some coming change, the nature of which no one clearly 
understood. Among the Mussulman subjects the feeling was somewhat akin to that which 
Tad unsettled. their minds at the time when the rumoured advent of Zeman Shah made 
them look for the-speedy restoration of Mahomedan supremacy in ILiadustan.” 
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mation, not, we believe, to any intrigue of which there has been-he- 
proof ; by the Armenians and far-scattered members of the Grook: 
Church she can extend her influence through Asia, “ from the ico-fieldg 
which grind against the walls of the Solovetsky Monastery to the burning 
jungles of Malabar.” eo ; 

‘ Have not the wars of tho French Revolution taught vEngland a 
lesson on the dangers of trusting to the interested reports of emigrés 
and despising tho resources of an adversary? She has intermeddled 
with the affairs of other countries, aiming to be the knight-errant of 
the human race, and has involved herself thereby in a debt of 
£800,000,000 sterling. 

France. took Algiers, and so threatened to make the Mediterranean q 
French Lake; we did not interfere. : 

England’s late intervention in Poland has, according to the testimony 
of the friends of Poland, done harm to the Polish cause, and no credit 
to ourselves. Even Lord Palmerston admitted it was a failure, and that 
the only effect was to irritate the Russians and induce the Poles to 
prolong an utterly hopeless resistance, not only againgt Russia, but 
against the very peasantry of the country; while the intervention 
united all Russians to a man, re-animated their national spirit and gave 
new vigor to the national movement. 

The British Parliamont has lately affirmed, with an almost unanimous 
voice, the necessity of a policy of non-intervention in Poland, and the 
Government have carried it out under trying circumstances in the cage 
of Italy, Denmark, America and Circassia. ‘Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.” 2f England intervenes in Central 
Asia, may not Russia do the same on gur Indien frontier? Are we 
to violate this principle with reference to Central Asia? Are the 
Turkomen slavedrivers or the bigoted Moslems in Kokhan to be upheld 
in order to checkmate Russia?* Aro not greater real existing evils 
likely to ariso from this intervention than from any supposed security it 
may appear to give against a Russian invasion? ‘The Crimean way 
shawed that Russia, though weak for offensive purposes, was mighty 
in defence, and her defensive power will be much greater when the iron 
road links Moscow with Sebastopol and Odessa as well ae with Astracan 
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“hod respecting whom Vambery; an opponent of Russia, wrises :—‘ The oll is cultivated 
in all the country, except Kokhand, by slave labour the produse of ‘slave forays, carried on 
by nomadic tribes under the control of the Uzhek authorities, at the expense of their more 
civilized neighbours; with the Turkoman the sale of human ‘beings is not a mere 
transaction, but an exciting position. The Mussulman in Turkestan hes a character of 
bigotry as fet unaxampled in the history of Islam; 2 man is liable to be flogged to mid-day 
prayer on Friday, if he attends not of his own accord.” There is much sympathy between—— 
the Musulmans of Turkejtan and those of India ; the Wahabis intrigued against the English 
in India, 
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and Siberia. Are our troops then to be marched again across the defiles | 
of Afghanistan, and is all India to be kept in a state of panic, to the 
suspension of all the works of peace? Such are the issues that arise. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FUTURE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Merz non-intervention, however, is not sufficient—it might prove little 
better than an armed truce, as it would leave the field still open for sowing 
the seeds of suspicion and intrigue in India—a country which affords ample 
opportunities—misrepresentation on both sides might still go on until 
they culminated in war. The attitude of non-intervention is therefore too 
-passive ; we must go a step farther. A mutual understanding is necessary. 
Steam and the spirit of the age have altered the relations of France to 
England, so they have those of Russia to India: the ends of the earth 
are coming together; and as Russia must ere long be our neighbour, 
nolens volens, in Central Asia, the question arises, What duties does the 
new condition of things impose on us in relation to Russia and to the 
natives of India? Ought we not to concur with the views of an experi- 
‘enced Indian officer, who proposes—“ Our best policy is to accept the 
fact, to talk openly about the Russian Empire in the East, to admit that 
her conquests have been as justifiable as our own, and to say that we do 
not grudge her any benefits which she may derive from them.” 

Each can do the other much mischief, but without benefitting themselves— 
Russia, by fostering internal dissffection in India, could embarrass our 
finances, but would thereby bs defeating the very work in India which 
she t¢ now promoting in her own dominions—the social, moral, and in- 
tellectual elevation of the masses. Both countries would have to spend 
their resources on the miserable task of keeping up large armies, which 
would suspend railway and other operations of such vital importance to 
the development of both Empires. But, on the other hand, both can 
do each other much good, and can strengthen each other’s hands in the’ 
glorious work of elevating the native races of Asia, and of introducing 
the religion, a.ts and sciences of Europe into the dark places of the 
earth. Here is a field for noble rivalry, and an ample range for good 
government,* far above the miserable petty ealousies arising out, of 





* A modern English writJr, referring to this, makes the following remarks, well deserv- 
ing attention : ‘We honestly believe that both Russia and England ¢an each, in the long 
run, be the better for being thus placed on their best behaviour at home and abroad, 
if only by a respect for the moral leverage which each may exhibit to its former rival, 
as lying in its hand ready for it to exercise over the native population of “the other. 
~The victory, if contest there be, will favour the conquering empire at least as much’ 
through its sympathy with Asia as through its command of Ew yropean arts apd forces, 
and it will ther8fore be a deserved victory,” 
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‘earth-hunger,” for continuing the same policy by which England hasiIed- 
the van in the crusade against slavery, and Russia has completed one 
of the noblest works of the age in emancipating 23,000,000 serfs. The 
latter view has met with a general response from the English press, 
and, we doubt not, will be echoed from the Russian, as the Moscow 
Gazette, the Times of Russia, has always been favourable {p an Anglo- 
Russian alliance and to Russia looking upon England as a model in 
social and political reformation. 

Is it safe, in the unsettled state of our relations with America, to haye 
a. misunderstanding with a power which is a cordial ally of the Republic, 
and likely on various grounds to remain so. .America welcomed. serf 
emancipation. America has succeeded in overthrowing a slave aristo- 
cracy, while Russia has defeated a serf aristocracy. Russia and America 
agree in this; both are rising empires, with an immense-extent of terri- 
tory to expand in; their borders touch in California. Many of the 
Northern Americans have a deep and bitter feeling of resentment towards 
England, on account of her recent want of sympathy in their struggle, and 
merely bide their time; while, on the oth@ hand, in their battle to.put 
down slavery, they have had the cordial sympathy of Russia. - Russia, 
though an autocracy, is in feeling and from historical tradition a 
democracy—the oldest democracy of modern Europe; the feudal principle 
has never taken root in it; another ground of sympathy between the 
“two empires, 

Let us not, therefore, as at the time of the Crimean war, drift into war 
or be “Jed on through. the ambition of frontier officers or Asiatic adven- 
turers, into a course which may involve both parties in ® monstrous 
expenditure of blood and treasure.” . Differences on certain points with 

-a nation need not hinder a good understanding on general policy... So 
it has been with England and America, with France and England; why 
should it not be the same with Russia and England ? 

The noble and godlike idea of a European congress, “and ‘of the 
fraternity of nations, will, we believe, ere long become a reality, and will 
tend.to dissipate many illusions—is it then a good to either country. or to 
humanity that Russia and. England should make Central Asia a -battle- 
ground, a sort of Asiatic Belgium, the cockpit of Asia ? « How far nobler 
is it, instead of this mean and miserable jealousy, to sim at a policy of 
ygutual support to each @her on the grounds—that the gain of one country 
js the benefit of another, ‘and that it is the interest of England that 
Russia, like America, should be a great civilisittg power. ° 

The history of the Anglo-French alliance is an encouragement in this 
respect, for though French influence is extending all through the East; 
though Egypt is almost tributary to France ; though “the empire of Algeria 

- has made tho Mediterranean almost a French lake ; though Cochin Chinais~ 
her febkdatory, amg her flag waves in numerous parts of vhe Pacific, yet 
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little jealousy is now expressed by England, and very properly : yet sixty 
years ago nothing was so rife as rumours of a French invasion of India 
with the aid of Persia, and so serious was the danger considered that an 
Anglo-Indian expedition was sent up the Persian Gulf to meet it— 
but England and France act in harmony in the Eastern and Chinese 
seas, and the old notion that they were natural enemies is now nigh 
well exploded, fifty years’ peace having shown the fallacy of it- 
England considers there is room enough for both; and disputes like those 
regarding the Canal of Suez and Tahiti are settled by mutual ac- 
eommodation and concessions. Why should not a similar feeling be 
manifested towards Russia? particularly as Russia was for 300 years the 
ally of England, while France was for 500 years her bitter and per- 
petual rival—the Russian character assimilates more with the English 
than the French does in its commercial and colonising ‘propensities, in 
its love of domestic life, of home, &c. The Slavonic race has always 
succeeded better in colonising and developing the resources of distant 
countries than the Latin racg—as is shown in the failure of the French 
in Algiers and other countric 
' The changes in Russia since the death of Nicholas are more favourable 
to a better understanding. The leaden despotism of the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas was well characterised by Mr. Cobden as “ expending 
its surplus energies in the affairs of other countries, after having inter- 
fered with the management of every thing great and small at home.” 
The prophecy of Monsieur Thiers that ‘the Russian colossus, with one 
foot on the Bosphorus and the other on the Sound, would enslave Europe 
and dtive liberty to seek her retreat in America,” might have been in 
some points applicable to the reign of Nicholas, but there is a wide gulf 
between the Russia of Nicholas and that of Alexander; the former in- 

ubus on the country has been happily removed, and the acts of the 
Present Empcror now show a different state of things. Serf emancipation 
& success, Provincial Assemblies and open Courts now in action, will 
cause Russia soon to cease having the epithet applied to her of an empire 
des facades, and ought to alter the fecling of England towards her ; while 
detesting the bureaucratic «nd anti-progressivo party in Russia, ought 
we not to exend’ our sympathy to the liberal and progressive party in 
Russia? e 

Tilley, iw his valuable work, ‘Eastern Eutbpe and Western Asixy’ 
among many interesting particulars regarding the recent change of policy 
in Rugsia, mentions an anecdote of a Russian gentleman who had just 
returned from a forced visit to the Caucasus, and asked M. Tilley how 
long -_ Emperor Nicholas had been dead. M. Tilley replied, «Five 
Years.” ‘‘Nonsense,” said the Russian, ‘it is five hundred years, if you 
calenlate by the change which has already taken place in the country in 
free action and boldness of sentiment.” Herzen, wh'has laid bare the 
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‘wounds of Russia with no tender hand, is in this respect an impartial’ 
witness. He writes* :— 


“The mortow after the death of Nicholas the debdele haw) has commenced; thé 
Government, nolens volens, is carried away by the torrent. Literaturé, the first to awake, 
has vigorously commenced informing the public on the yenal and corrupt Gficial adminis- 
tration, AH the people begin to speak of reforms. The administrative incapacity of 
Nicholas, the sterility of his labours, the uselessness of his cruelties, had been too evident 
during the Crimean war. Public opinion has pronounced an unanimous verdict on the tomb 
of this crowned sergeant. The retrograde despotism of Nicholas has had its day; Russia 
enters into a new historic phase, which will have neither the aggressive character of the 
time of Peter the Great nor the counter revolutionary one which has signalised the gloomy. 
reign of Nicholas; the grand problem to be solved by Russia is the development of the 
national element by the organic assimilation of the social science elaborated by the West.” 


The elasticity of the Russian nation is shown in this— Russia in 
Nicholas’s time was called “a solitude without repose, a prison without 
leisure,” though Nicholas, during thirty years, had kneaded Russia 
as he chose, and drained off her best intellectual blood to the Caucasus 
and Siberia ;—though everything seemed to him order and quiet, the 
nobility becoming daily more servile and by consequence more dissolute ; 
-—the breath was no sooner out of his body than Russia drew new breath, 
and awoke like a giant refreshed with new wine. 

We do not dwell, in this brief pamphlet, on the serious defects of 
Russia because they are patent enough and they are legion, England 
has had ample information respecting them through the works of” 
Tourgeneuf, Dolgorouky, Herzen, De Qustine, and a host of writers that 
the Crimean war gave a temporary eclat to. ; 

Is there no bright lining to the cloud * Is not the dawn arisfig ‘in 
Russia? Little is known of the reform movements in Russia, as few 
Englishmen see Le Nord, the Journal de St. Petersburg ov any Russian paper 
Russia has been judged too much by those hostile to her, as England is by 
the Fenians or Rome was by the Carthaginians. Happily, an improved. 
tone has of late prevailed in the English press, and such works as Suther- 
land Edward’s ‘Russians at Home,” Tilley’s “Eastern Europe and 
‘Western Asia,” Michie’s ‘Caravan Journey," Atkinson’s, “ Amour,” are 
producing a favourable influence; nor would we omit as one of the signs 
of the times an excellent and impartial work on Russia® published by 
Mossieur Rougemont, o¥ Neuchatel, read originally before*the Evan- 
gélical Alliance of Geneva.t > \ . 

Among the signs of the times favouring a better understanding with 
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® Lettre sur ¢ kmancipation des Paysans en Russte, pp. 34. = 


_ t La aussie Orthodgie et Protestante. Par Frederic Rougemont. ‘Tadiibner and Co., 
London. . si 
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Russia are the following: the reform movement in Russia—railroads 
opening out trade —telographic communication—literatire—religion. 

The autocracy in Russia cannot long stand before the swelling tide 
coming up from the masses; nor does the present Emperor wish for 
ithe is preparing a safe way for a liberal government by the establish- 
ment of provincial assemblies, now in actual and successful operation. 
Carlyle years ago remarked, in his Latter Day Pamphlets, ‘Democracy 
sure enough is here; one knows not how long it will keep hidden under 
ground even in Russia.” It has come up and with a mighty tide, and as 
a modern writer remarks, ‘he will be able to form but a poor guess as 
to the future of Russia who does not allow a large share in moulding the 
future to the democratic element.” ; 

“Though little known to Englishmen, there are certain reforms 4n action 
now in Russia which must modify the policy and position of Russia in 
Asia;— by occupying her attention with domestic affairs, ronder 
Russia less ambitious of extensive dominion—more eager after intension 
than extension—more anxious to improve and develop what she das, than 
to stretch after distant things, as she feels her first wants are population 
and railroads. The Germanised Russian of Petersburgh is passing away, 
and the new Sclavonic Russian is coming forward. Russia has now, and will 
for many years have, her hands full of social reorganisation and domestic 
politics, which cannot be carried out without a policy of moderation and conciliation 
in foreign affairs. These reforms, though slow, are sure; they are not like 
French reforms, “sudden flashes in the depth of the general night, which 
the darkness, by contrast doubly dark, swallows up everlastingly again.” 
* Among the chief reforms now in operation are the following :— 

The Passport system.is administered very mildly. A Russian noble now 
has only to pay 5s. for a passport, instead of £50 under Nicholas, More 
than 100,000 Russians were in consequence travelling on the Continent 
last year, and are brought more in contact with liberal ideas. 

Decentralisation of the local administration, by the institution of local 
elective committees will enfeeble the power of that incubus on Russiat— 
the bureaucracy—and will give the initiative of a number of economical 
and administrative measures to persons who are most interested in them. 
By lessening tle centralising power of the Government, it will diminish 
the military mania. 

Provincigl Assemblies have heen this year instity, ed throughout the empire 
for local legislation. Finland, two years ago, obtained complete autonomy, 
the Didt now regulate¥ its own finances. Five classes elect :—Nobles, 
merchants, citizens, clergy, and peasants. At elections a practical 
spirit very different from the French has been shown, the members 
directing their attentions to roads, postal communication, lard settle- 
“ment, manufactures, statistics of revenue, etc. The local elections to the 
Provineial Xssemblies have just~ terminatéd; ‘al have shéwn | the ~ 
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peaceable and orderly disposition of the peasant. electors, who, fait, 
‘wishing to swamp thp nobles, have given-them, without any feeling. 
“of:jealousy, the precedence due to their superior intelligence and social 
weight, great confidence in the future has been ¢hus inspired by the 
moderation of the peasant, while occupation will be afforded to the 
energies of nobles and merchants.* 

-Open Courts are established—a heavy blow to the machinations of the 
police, giving an impetus to the weight of public opinion. In these 
Courts oral evidence is substituted for written depositions. Advocates, 

are to be allowed; and thus a‘bar will be formed, which has been 
always the palladium of liberty—the judges are to be better paid— 
justices of the peace are instituted—trial by jury has been established. 
In -eonsequence of this, in Kazan and other universities professors have 
éstablished courses of lectures on the jury system, on judicial procedure, 
aud other branches of the new law. 

Olerical education is being raised, and the social position of the clergy is | 
being improved. 

‘Flogging is prohibited. 

Tho Press is under a more liberal regime. One of the first measures of 
the prosent reign was to remove the prohibition against new journals 
which existed during the regime of Nicholas; the result is surprising 
incroase in the activity of the press. Last April the new law on the press. 
‘was promulgated; it is to come into operation next September, and 
removes to a great degree the preventive censorship; the Senate alone.can 
suppress dr suspend a publication. The carrying out the law is entrusted 
to the Minister of the Interior, who can éssue avertissements, but offences 
are tried before a tribunal. It is very probable that in a few years all 
restrictions will be removed from the press. 





* The elections for the Provincial Assemblies throughout Russia have just closed, and have 
proved a great success. Nothing was more remarkable than the moderation exercised by 
the peasants in the use of their newly-acquired power of voting for members, and they 
gave their due precedence to the nobility. At Karkhof, numbers of ladies attended 
meetings of Assembly, and interested themselves very much in listening to the discussions ; 
the public et large attended with much patience to long debates. Repéits will be pub- 
lished. At Novogorod, the peasant deputies passed a vote thanking the noblps:in the Assem- 
ey for their motions for the estabdi shment of primary schools in the villages, and of sanitary 

tions against epidemics. Everywhere the nobles have taken an active part in the 
provineial elections, which have opened out to them a new and h.norable sphere of activity. 
At the elections of -St. Pétersburg, the miilitary officer, the priest, the noble, and the pea- 
sant were united together in harmony. At Samara, on the Volga, during the Session of 
the Provincial Assembly, its day debates were the subjects of evening conversation in clubs 
and cafés; gfeat numbers of ladies attended the meetings, and hid reserved seats in the 
hall. At Kostroma, a peasant, Finikof, was elected a MemUtr of the Executive Commig- _ 
sion of the Province. Thyoughout all their Assemblies, a good understanding prevailed 
between the peasants ante nobles, 

Cc 
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_ eration. —Tho Jews, who suffered so much under Nicholas, now enjoy 
fill toleration ; so do the Dissenters, 10 millions in number. Hence, in 
the summer of 4863, the most loyal addresses, and the most numerously 
signed, were sent to-the Emperor by the Raskolniks or Dissenters of 
Russia, “A law has lately passed by which the children of mixed mar- 
riages may be brought up in any creed the parents wish. : 

Serf emancipation is producing a regard for property and self-respect— 
and is increasing that value of lgbour which invariably follows the cleva- 
tion of the masses. Michie, in his “Caravan Journeys,” notices its benefits 
in the improved system of agriculture and an increased production of the 
soil. The emancipated serfs are exhibiting an industry and intelligence 
that surprises their former masters. More than 10,000 schools have risen 
into existence, while money that used to be buried in the earth is spent 
in purchasing land. The peasant is now an elector to the local assemblies 
and eligible to be a member, this is showing the necessity of educating 
him in order to exercise this power properly. Serf emancipation has, 
moreover, given the peasant a stake in the country, and his seven acres 
of land ave a pledge to cultivate the arts of peace—not to be like tha 
roving Tartar ready equipped for war, and at the beck of any ambitious 
chieftain. Under serfdom his labour was of far less value, and his master 
could for any trifling cause send him as a recruit. Ho is too valuable 
now to be food for powder—the men who can afford to purchase 
Ransome’s stoam ploughs at 10/. a piece are not likely to be anxious 
for a military life, The Russian peasant, however, always preferred 
trading to fighting. 

Excise-—Yhe farming of brandy yielded a revenue of 14 millions 
sterling to government, but as it led to great tyranny, and to adulteration, 
the profits of farming it have been given up by government, The Russian 
police often forced the people into the public houses to drink for the 
benefit of the farmers of the revenue, the peasants however were, in 
many cases, firm, and in some instances burnt the public-houses down. 

A. constitution for Russia is a goal that will be reached ere long; 
the successful working of the Provincial Assemblies is preparing Russia 
for it.. A remarkable article in the Quarterly Review for J: anuary, -1863, 
shows that Russia had a quasi-parliamentary government ages ago; 
in 997 Kief_ had its parliament in 1219 the Parliament of Novogorod 
told their premier, “If you forget your oaf1 we will bow you out of 
the city. 4 The- -present family was elected by the nobles to the throne, 
and previous to thatthe nobles had a veto on the ukase of the Czar. 

Alunicipal institutions have been in operation during two years in Mos. 
cow, Petersbur gh, and Odessa, and are being extended through the 
empire. Flouseholderg have votes. ~ 

Restrictive laws on foreigners are being removed. The whole tendency 
of recent t-gislation has been to give foreignerg’ squal. privileges with 
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‘Russians; one of the latest~acts passed removes all restrictions ant 
‘foraigners acquiring landed property. 

A public budget is in operation, which will be a eheck on sattiaey 
expenditure. 

Savings Banks axe being established, and popular education has received 
a great impulse. + 

With respect to trade, the prodigious development of English trade 
in India is forcing an outlet for itself into Central Asia by way of 
Afghanistan, Kashgar, and Tibet, and the English merchant will find 
the way prepared for him by Russian roads, Russian steamers, and Com 


- sack guards who now keep the slave-trading, plundering Turkomans in 


heck, The whole of the recent legislation of Russia is in favour not 
only of removing restrictions on foreigners, but of encouraging English 
eapital: even during the Crimean war the most friendly feeling was 


: shown towards the Englisk merchants in Russia by the Government, 


who invariably protected them. An English company has lately 
got the contract to light the city of Moscow with gas; the most 
flourishing steam company on the Volga is in the hands of the English, 
while gpféral have got railway contracts, investments in mines, &e. 

ihe opening up away for Anglo-Indian trade in Bokhara; her roads, 
tofmers, and subjugation of wild tribes are preparing for this, and will 
enable the pressing demands for English broad cloth to be supplied at 


Bokhara; already a considerable quantity of English articles is introduced 
“by way, of India, and they are preferred to those of Russia when tho 


two come in competition. .There are from 2,000 to 3;000 natives of 
Hindostan in Bokhara engaged in various trades; even the rude tribes 
of. the Tartar steppes know the value of English articles but cannot get 
them, Atkinson in his Amour informs us, ‘ Znglish merchandise will 
sooner or later find its way into the northern provinces of China, through 
the Tartar merchants engaged in trade among the Kirghis hordes, It is 
a well known fact that the caravans that travel from Kulja into some of 
the interior provinces of China, encounter greater dangers than will be 
met with: between Yarkand, Kashgar, and the Indus.” Iron and cop- 
per, sulphur and saltpetre are found near Kulja. Semipolatinsk, the 
great central Russian mart for trade in Siberia, is but litsle more than 
half the distance from the Indus that it is from Nijni Noyogorod. A 
good deal of indigo is sent from the Punjab through the Afghan passes, 
and even the Cossacks of the Amour have entered into contracts to 
supply wood for Shanghae in China. bad 2 
Atkinson* points out how England by opening out fairs on the Indus, 
can extend her commercial relations with Central Asia, and even as far as 
the Amour; that*the Kirghis with the security afforded by Russia, will be 


able to send to India vast numbers of horses annually as well as Russia 
+. a —3 = 


* Upper and Lower Amour, pp. 291-96. 
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her wares to the Indus, while the Anglo-Indian merchant will export his 
to the Volga; both Sclave and Saxon will, we trust, contend in peaceful 
rivalry on the bloodless fields of free trade. One fact is mentioned by 
Atkinson, which illustrates the energy of Russia in developing trade; the 
commerce at the fair of Yermek, near Isbit in Siberia, has within the 
last ten years risen from one of comparative insignificance to great impor- 
tance, and its commercial transactions in February, 1860, amounted to 
more than ten millions sterling.* 

With this interchange in trade, good feeling will come. A high 
appreciation of English institutions prevails in Russia, and our litera- 
ture is valued in Russia much higher than by our neighbours the 
French, particularly that part illustrating our social condition. Social 
problems occupy some of the leading literati of Russia, as is shown in 
the writings of Tourgeneuf, Tolstu, Gogol; serf emancipation was greatly 
aided by it. England and not Germany seems to be the model for 
Russia; the latter has produced no great metaphysical writers, she aims 
at what is practical, while the respect for antiquity,@eligion, and for 
municipal government is common to both countries. 

Though dark and barbarous has been the condition of Russia, is it not 
then the duty of England to encourage her in her struggles after a 
better system, and to welcome this latest born of European states’ in 
her progress along the path of social, moral, and commercial develop. 
ment ? 

Even during the Crimean war English prisoners were treated with the 
greatest kindness and most ‘boundless hospitality”? in Russia, Many 
Englishmen remained in Russia and were placed under no restraint. 
Captain Thompson, in his arcount of the siege of Kars, states respecting 
the English prisoners: ‘‘ The Russians whom in spite of their undaunted 
courage and perseverance, we had driven back with death and disaster 
from our stronghold, now received us with a courtesy and a genial and 
graceful hospitality which will ever redound to their honour.”’ Dr, Sand- 
with, in his “‘ Siege of Kars,” bears the same testimony: ‘The Russian 
officers treat us (English prisoners) with the most delicate attention, and 
show the most chivalrous bearing to their prisoners of war.? 

The Oriertal scholars of England and India might derive much 





» a 
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* Russia has not 2 mere military occupancy like that of France in Algeria. Roads are 
opened out, trade flouriskzs, for the best informed English writers on Russia admit that 
though the government of Nicholas was warlike, the people were peaceful, preferring ma- 
terial enjoyment to glory, The Russian peasant from the nature of his climate and 
oceupstion is 2 peripatetic, to him a journey of 1000 miles is nothing, he is a semi-Tartar 
in this respect, a rambling genius. The scope given to him on che steppes, “the far 
west of Russia,” is immense, many of these were densely inhabited, the vast number of 
tumuli and remains of cities indicate that a great people wen onee located there, and had 
madg great adfances in agriculture and industry. 
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valuable information from the Orientalists of Russia, on thé subjects of the 
aboriginal tribes of Central Asia, the Tartars and their connection with 
India, Buddhism, the Mussulmans of Central Agia, the languages of 
Central and Northern Asia, and their relation to the Indian ones. The 
Russian Academy of Geography and the Imperial Academy are prose- 
cuting many valuable researches on those questions. « . 
The Russians translate more books into their language from the 
English than the French do, and those of a higher stamp. Dickens is a 
great favorite in Russia, the Russians can thoroughly enter into the 
spirit of his descriptions; all his works have been translated and exten- 
sively read; so are Thackeray’s,—whose knowledge of human nature 
and society is highly appreciated. Thackeray’s Snobs (akhlishtch) 
_ is translated into Russian. Two separate translations have been made of 
. Buckle's “ History of Civilisation.” Shakespeare has been translated and 
fully appreciated ; in such a town as Twer the audience could ‘enter into 
all the beautiesaf Hamlet. Sutherland Edwards’ ‘Russians at Home” 
‘gives much vahittble information on the subject of Russian literature. 
The telegraph, railways, and commerce must bring Russia and England 
into closer and consequently more friendly intercourse. There is tele- 
graphic communication opened between Persia and Russia via Erivan and 
Tiflis, and this will be available for the Indian line; a message of twenty 
words from Caleutta to Petersburgh costs 100 francs; from Teheran to 
8t. Petersburgh, twenty-four francs ; from Paris to Teheran, by Peters- 
burg, forty-six francs. An American Company, with ta capital of 
ten“Million dollars, 8} millions of which are already subscribed in 
‘America, has contracted, last April, with the Russian Government to 
have a telegraphic line between America’ and Russia completed by 1870; 
thus, in case of the Atlantic cable failing, England will be able to avail 
herself of the land line to America by Siberia, the Amour, and 
Behring’s Straits. The route from London to Pekin, via Petersburgh and 
Siberia, will ere long be a favorite one with travellers, and very 
necessary to Government, thus news of the signing the peace between 
England and China, in 1858, was received in Petersburgh a fortnight 
before the official information reached England.* The new route to 
India, by the Persian Gulf, which in a few years will) we believe, 
be the one, will bring English travellers into closer contact with the 
Russian settlements. 7 . ~ 


It would be difficult to say whether greater ignowance exists in Russia 
regarding our Indian administration (though about England the Russians 





* The overland communication between Pokin and Petérsburgh, via Kiachta and Siberia, 
has been traversed by various English travellers, particularly by Michie and Grant, who 
write in the highest terms of the facilities they experienced from Russians for prosecuting 
their varied” and interestig journey through Mongolia and Siberia. . Thigroute will ere 
long be a favorite ons; it will also be valuable for postal and telegraphic communication, 
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are better acquainted), or in England respecting the reforms in progressin 
Russia, and the sure approximation she is making towards constitutional 
government; few are aware that men can now speak without the dread of 
the secret police, or of a journey to Siberia; that the police laws which 
placed such restrictions on strangers are now almost abolished. 

Were a ‘Russian, animated with the spirit in which Haxthausen wrote 
his celebrated work on Kussia, with special reference to the Social Con- 
dition and Relation to the Soil of the People, to visit India* with the 
same object, it might be attended with great benefits to both countries. 
Russia would seo more clearly than she does now the rapid progress 
India is making in educational, social, and material reform; that our 
great hold on that country is our identifying the interests of the natives 
with our rule, associating thom with us as co-workers in the adminis- 
tration. Were Englishmen, on the other hand, to visit Asiatic Russia, 
they would observe how little real danger there was of an invasion of 
India, and how bound both countries were by mutual ggterests to keep 
the peace with one another, to conquer the jungle with the plough, to 
plant villages where tigers have possession, and spread commerce and 
civilisation upon wastes hitherto barren. 

Newspaper correspondence between both countries could help much to 
diffuse information. As matters now stand, not oven the Zimes has a 
correspondent in Russia, and in consequence no notice has been taken 
in England of the great reform movements that are being carried out 
in Russia this year. * 

Russian travellers visiting England and Englishmen going to ‘itifeta 
Would remove many prejudices.—St. Petersburgh is only a journey of. 
three and a half days from Fondon. Of the 100,000 Russian travellers 
on the Continent last year, scarcely any crossed the Channel to make any 
inquiry into the social development of England; on the other hand, few 
of the shoals of English travellers ever visit Russia, although they can 
go from Paris to Nijni Novogorod by rail in five days, visiting Poland, . 
Petersburgh and Moscow, on their way. 

Little is known in England respecting Russia in Asia, and the Russians . 





+ 

* Doubtless he would meet from our Indian officials the same cordial reception and 
hospitality that ‘English travellers have invariably receiv,d in Russia, and would return to 
point out t0’his countrymen how many valuable lessons Kussia might learn in the reforms 
she herself is now carryips on in decentralisation, the judicial system, education of the 
masses, ete., etc, He wont see Indian natives voting as members of the Legislative 
Councils, and sitting on the benches of the High Courts. 

+ A Russian “ Galignani” has just appeared in Brussels, the Echo dela Presse Russe, a bi- 
weekly, professing to give a resumé of Russian public opinion extracted frore the Russian 
preas, We wish every success to this project. The paper is to be had in London at Bender's, 
8, Little Newport Street, Leicester Square. This, along with Le Nord, can furnish 
much valuable<information to any one anxious to ascertain jjue progress & things in 
Russia. 
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are chary in theix communications. We hope they may furnish in:.’ 
formation on the following points:—The influence exercised by Russia 
in Asia in the development of trade— the opening of roads — the 
suppressing barbarous practices among the Asiatics—the spread of an 
improved social influence, 

A prize offered for the best essay on the following subject pane 
attract attention and diffuse information :— 

1, The advantages that Russia and England would derive from a closer 
and more friendly intercourse, political, social, religious, literary, and 
commercial, and the best modes of promoting it. 

2. The rolations between England and Russia’in the East ought to re 
that of a noble rivalry as to which power shall take the lead in making 
her political power most subservient to the religious, social, political, 
and moral elevation of the natives of the East. : 

3. How England and Russia can best diminish their jealousies and come 
to an understanging between themselves in Asia, so as to be a support ta 
each other in carrying out an enlightened policy. 

England has driven France out of India after a long and most heroic: 
struggle, and remains the sole Kuropean power in India. Portuguese,” 
Dutch, Danes, French, have successively retired before her ascendancy, 
and to the great advantage of tho natives she is supreme south of the’ 
Himalayas, but north of that, soparated by a distance of 500 miles, 
Russia’s power begins, and British India will soon come in contact with 
the Sglavonic race. England must therefore study that. race ip-onder to 

tand her new relations. The Latin races in Europe. have for a 
long period enjoyed their day; the Teutonic aro having theirs. Much of 
the future is with the Sclave in Europe. It is time that fresh blood should 
be infused by the Sclaves, a compact race of 87 millions, of whom 60 
millions are in Russia, giving unity and cohesion to the empire. They are 
somi-Asiatics, placed between Europe and Asia, and can amalgamate well 
with the Asiatic mind; a link between Latin and Anglo-Saxon. civilisa- . 
tion on the one hand, and of Oriental civilisation on the other. Russia, : 

. therefore, from her Sclavonic origin and geographical position, is a rivetto . 
’ pind the Eastern and Western worlds. The wave of Tartar invasion has 
spread in Austria and Hungary and Russia, and swept over it, but only 
to'make it more firm. Panslavism has arisen of late to gite enthusiasm 
to tis cause. nae ¥ 

The Sclaves are everywhere opposed to feudal'sm ; by their village 
communes and peasant proprietorships they throw-an important weight 
into the scale in favour of the masses: they are noted for their 
sociability and genial spirit. All English travellers bear witness to 
the genuine hospitality and kindness they have experienced ftom the 
Russiang, 

The principle of Mavophilisns has taken deep root in Russia, and in the 
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“present day, when the Latin and Anglo-Saxon-races are playing an 
important part in the world, it is right that the Sclavonic element should 
recognise its own special mission. 

The wonderful power of assimilation and adaptation that Russia pos- 
sesses fits her admirably for acting on the Asiatic races with the same 
power that she old Sclave exercised in Russia in the 12th century, informing 
gradually a mighty centre of 60 millions of anew homogeneous central race ; 
operating on an empire which has become greater than that of Alexander, 
of the Kaliphs, of Genghis Khan, or of Charles the Fifth ; so extensive as 
to have given rise to the saying that when it is three in the ‘morning at 
Kalisch on the west, it is after midday at Petropavlosk ; gifted with a 
wonderful power of imitation and versatility of taleht, turning the clod- 
hopper speedily into an expert craftsman or musician, or into a merchant 
gifted with a great power of locomotion, and a natural politeness smoothing 
all intercourse with strangers. The Russian language, by ita striking 
capacity for incorporating foreign words into its own structure, illustrates 
this also ; hence it can translate with surprising facility, making by its 
roots compound terms with the greatest ease, giving all the shades of 
thought with the greatest picturesqueness and poetic power ; its freedom 
from, dialects renders it the common medium for the salon of the noble 
‘and the cottage of the peasant. De Custine remarks on this:—‘‘The task 
of the Russians is to translate European civilisation to the Asiatics.”” 

While various evils in Russia serve as a beacon light to warn, there aro 
other points in which we may imitate the Russians with advanta; o, and 
which qualify them for their mission in Asia*—their remarkable planttor 
assimilating spirit, which, without denationalising, enables them to appro- 
priate the thoughts of others people, and to borrow copiously from the 
foreigner—wherever Russia goes she extends her village municipal system, 
anormal school for self-government—she makes an extensive use of native 
agency; a native can rise to be a general in the Russian service., 

This “youngest born of time” has become an -empire—surely not 
‘created merely to people the plains between the Amour and the Elbe 
with a tallow-producing and cotton-consuming population.” ‘With all 
Central Asia in state of dissolution and decay; with Western China, 
as far as Kashar, in chronic insurrection against the Chinese authorities 
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* We deeply regret thaswrongs inflicted by the Partition of Vienna on unfortunate 
Poland ; the question is too wide to be discussed here, but the practical'point is, What is - 
tobe done? Let bygones be bygones. Is there no probability of Poland bearing the 
same relation to Russia as Ireland does to England, having an equality of rights? Is it 
not likely that, with the working of the system of decentralised adnimistration now in 
operation in Russia connected with other reforms, such will be the issue; and that while 
no “repeal of the union” will be allowed, the Pole may yelg bein Russia, what the 
Scotchman is imvthe British empire, an active member in a consti¢itignal government? 
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committing hideous atrocities at the instigstion of the Taepings, ean 
Russia remain passive any more than England did in India? * 

Both Russia and India are at the same time carrying out a similar 
system of internal reforms—in the press,—open courts,—trial. by jury,— 
Ipcal ‘assemblies, — decentralised administration, — peasants’ rights,— 
national education, —railroads, &c. Each might learn of the other much 
in carrying out the details of these measures. Both empires have the 
difficult problem of reforming the Mussulmans; each might test. the 
other’s plans. How different this from the policy of fomenting the 
Moslems’ jealousy of the Christian, and of confirming them in their pre- 
judices against Christian civilization. 

Russia studies English literature much more than France does, and 
is herself having a new vigorous vernacular literature springing up, 
“some of which could be admirably transplanted, through the medium of 
translation, into the languages of India. 

Englishmen ought to study Russian progress in Asia; not as now, ‘in 
the mere military aspect, but in its effect in opening out roads for trade in 
the desert, bringing European light and civilisation, suppressing slavery 
and Mussulman intolerance. They ought to strengthen by sympathy the 
hands of the liberal party in Russia, who have had a hard battle tozfight 
against the retrograde party in their own country. Russia ought to take 
a similar viow of India,—we know that various Russians of influence 
do, and regarded the suppression of the Indian mutiny not merely as a 

of the British lion, but as a boon in restoring order, : patting down 
ind, and developing the resources of India. 
+ The following operations of aoe, “rule in India are deserving the 
attention of Russians :— ~ 

1. English statesmen shrink not from the avowal that the elevation of 
the natives of India, and the training them for self-government, is one 
of the main objects of British rule in India, and that whenever India 
shall. be able to govern herself—a distant day itis true—England’s great 





* Vambery, in his Travels in Bokhara, mentions: “I saw 100 horsemen arrive from the 
camp covered with dust. Each of them brought at least one person with him, and 
among the number children and women also, bound either to the tails of their horses or 
to the pummel of the saddle; besides ‘all which, he had’ buckled behind him, i in a large sack, 
the heads of his enemies, the evidences of his heroic exploits. On comkng-up, he handed 
ovsr the prisoners as presents ‘0 “the Khan or some other great personage wthen lowered 
his sack, seized it by the two ‘lower corners, as if he were about to empty potatoes, 
and then rolled the bearded or beardless heads before the-uecountant, who kicked them 
together with his feet until a large heap was made, consisting of several hundreds; each 
hero had a receipt given him for the number of heads delivered, and a few days later 
came the day of payment.” 

YVambery, a Hrangarian, and no friend to Russia, on reviewing the cruelty and fana- 
ticism, the frequent wars, and the dreadful slave trade which prevails from’ Persia-to 
Afghanivion, ‘expresses his conviction that it would be for the interests of humanity 
that Rugsia should absdib Central Asia. 
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thission. will be accomplishe#, and a nobler victory will be gained than 
that of Waterloo or Trafalgar—the restoring the one-fifth of the human 
tace to the rights of men. England will then be the mother of a great 
empire, and: will point with pride to her daughter, released from the 
thraldom of superstition, free from anarchy, and basking in the beams 
of ‘Christian light.* 

2. Natives are members of the Legislative Councils of India, and 
sit'in the ‘Suprome Courts of Judicature; they come to England, and 
compete, on an equality with Englishmen, for the Civil Service of India ; 
they are eligible to all civil offices. 

3. Three Universities and a number of Colleges are in successful 
operation giving an education equal to those of the English Univer- 
sities and qualifying the natives for high office in the Judicial and M&dical 
departments. In Calcutta more than 30,000 natives can read and write 
the English language; more than 1,000 natives have matriculated lately 
in the Calcutta University, and speak English with an accent that-no 
foreigner except a Russian can equal. More than half a million sterling 
is devoted by Government to native education. 

4, Nearly 60 millions sterling of British capital are embarked in Indian 
railroads; immenso sums are given to commercial speculations in cotton, 
coffee, tea, jute, &c. Few merchants in Russia equal, in wealth acquired 
by commerce, the Parsees. 

"5, The native press of India is fostered by Government, and: native 
editors are at full liberty to canvass the policy of their English rujers ; 
the Government encourage the natives to comment freely on adminiget. 
tive measures, native associations exist for this object, and their sugges- 
tions are received with all due Meference by Government. 

6. Widow burning, infanticide, and various other barbarous and cruel 

; practices have been abolished ; the electric telegraph has been introduced, 
and a penal code compressed into an octavo volume. 

7. The decentralisation of the Indian administration, the jury system, 
the village municipalities, oral evidence, equality of all classes, colors and 
creeds before the Jaw—are being worked out successfully. 

Much interest has lately been taken in England in the present position 
and. prospects of the Russian Church, by the English Convocation, the 
English press, amd the Anglo-Continental Society ; English Episcopalians 
have enquifed more iato the histpry and work:g of a body which has 

eo 

* Mr. Cardwell, the Colonial Minister of England, lately gave an. explanation of the 
policy which actuates England in relation to ‘her colonies, and to such dependencies as 
India: “It has been the policy, and, I doubt not, will be more and more tho policy of this 
country, to apply to the distant possessions of the crown the liberal principles on which we 
act at home, to increase in the colonies the spirit of self-reliance, tg develop local energy 
and resources, and to confide in the loyalty of their attachment to,British institutions for. 
the maintenance of those bonds which unite under the British crc#fn so many powerful 
and prosperous communities of every quarter of the globe.” ~ 
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various points in common: with their own. . Stanley’s “ Eastern Chureh,”” 
Neil’s, Palmer's, and Trench’s writings have done much to foster this 
feeling, which has crossed the Atlantic, and has been warmly responded 
to by the Amorican Episcopal Church; the latter having formad ‘a Russo- 
Greek committee for corresponding with the Russian Church, sent a dele- 
gate to Russia a year ago, he was received in the most cotdiak manner 
by the Metropolitans of Moscow and St. Petersburgh and by the leading 
Ruesian ecclesiastics. The Bishop of New York has opened his churches 
to Russian priests. The Eastern Church Association, connected with 
which are 13 bishops and 250 members, advocates a fraternal intercourse 
between the Russian and English churches. Whatever may be 
thought of its plans, it is doing much by promoting personal friend- 
ship between leading minds in Russia and England ~— increasing 
toleration and good-will, by increasing knowledge—the parent of both.” - 
On the other hand, the English public have had their sympathies 
awakened by the fact that the ecclesiastical authorities of Russia have, 
within the last two years, printed, published, and circulated throughout 
the empire 100,000 copies of an excellent translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Russian, at the cheap rate of 6d. per copy. Along with this, 
education is making rapid progress, so as to prepare the people to-read 
the Bible. : 
The position taken by tho Pope, in his Encyclical Letter, against 
religious liberty and the rights of nations, and the rampant spirit of 
ultr;-montanism in France, have justly excited the alarm of all those who 
Tish religious liberty preserved. (On the other hand, the Papacy 
has had no stronger opponent to its claims, during the Jast six centuries, 
than the Russian Church, which has always manfully stood up for the 
rights of national churches, end withstood all the arts of Rome. Its 
married clergy (for in Russia the rule is, no wife no priest)—the influence 
of the laity on the church—its comparative freedom from an exclusive 
hierarchy—and, above all, the noble position it has lately taken in pub- 
lishing and circulating the Scriptures, render it essentially antagonistic 
to Rome, both in Europe and Asia, and a sympathiser with the Anglican 
Church.* : a5 
The “last though not least” argument in favour of a bettor under- 
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eek ae 
-* On this tendency of the tussian Church, we are glad te quote the testimony of Dr. 
Norman McCleod, 2 Scotch Presbyterian, as given in Good Words for 1861, p. 369:— 

“ There is hope for the Greek Church. It has neyer, by any council, like that of Trent, 
solemnly bound itself by a decree*to its peculiar dogmas, or pronounced a curse on all who 
dare to alter or amend them. It is free to reform itself without self contradiction. The 
bigoted violence it has manifested, and, in some of the provinces of Rustia, still manifests 
towards dissenters, especially Roman Catholic proselytes, is the effect chiefly of circum: 
stances, partly politicak partly socil, which may any day pass away ; its persecutions are 
not a necessary logical ‘deduction from its professed creed. There are idany other hopeful 
signs fg the Greek Church, such as a growing desire for a higher education among the 
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aignding between England and Russia is, the natives of the Hast do not 
understand thedifference between one body of Christians and another— 
between the Eastern and Western Churches—to them, all are included in 
the one common name of Christian; and if they see bitterness ending in 
war between the Sclave and the Saxon, will they not ery out, “See how 
these Christtans hate one another:—Is this the religion of peace and 
love?”? Nothing has proved a greater barrier to the spread of 
Christianity among the heathen, than the war spirit among professing. 
Christians, eliciting from the former the remark, ‘Your faith may be 
according to the Gospel, but your practice is in conformity with the 
Koran—Your Bible and your bayonet go together.” Natives test 
Christianity in the East more by the lives of its professors than by their 
dogmas, they judge of the profession by the practice. Nothing, there- 
fore, would be more disastrous to Christianity in the East, than a war 
between two Christian powers in Asia. 

Is it not important in this respect, that Mukammadanism, which has so 
long withstood all moral influences, is being humbled by Russia in 
Central Asia, as she has been by England in India and by France in 
Algeria; and tho Mussulmans of India, so ready to raise the cry of 
“Johud,” or “holy war” against the English, may find it vain to invoke 
the aid of the Russians, who are levelling Muhammedanism in Central 
‘Asia, which is its stronghold. There has been an old tradition in the 
- Caucasus that between the Black Sea and the Caspian dwell Gog and 
Magog, who will one day, according to an alleged prophecy of Makom- 
med/ cross over this and destroy the Muhammedan rule. The Russians 
have crossed over and in another year will have a rail connecting the 
Black and Caspian Seas; the Khan of Kokan is likely to become tribu- 
tary to Russia; he is a descendant of the Emperor Baber, thus while 
Englond had the Emperor of Delhi one descendant, Russia is likely to have 
another under her influence. Dr. Vambéry in his travels states: the 
following particulars regarding Muhammedanism in Central Asia :— 

“The Eastern Mussulmans are much more fanatical than those of Turkey. Their pri- 
vate residences are fitted up for the performance of religious ablutions and other ceremo- 
nies ; and so rigid is the surveillance that is established to keep the people from neglecting 
any of the preseribed regulations, that their houses are entered at all times of the day and 
night. If, for instance, any person is found sleeping with his head not turned towards 
Mecca, he is pulled‘out of bed and is liable to punishment. .In Bokhara it is a common 
practice at burials to place pieces of clay on the eyelids, wif the intention of shading the 
eyes of tho dead from the light of the sun, and pointed sticks were put into their hands to 
assist them in climbing on all-fours into heaven. ‘ 

“Rach city in the kingdom of Bokhara has its reis or head, who with a cat of four tails 





elergy—the grand-measure of the freedom of the serfs, which it is following up by-a system 
of national education~above all, the circulation of the Scriptures. *..The fact that the 
. Greek Church is thus faithfully translating and honestly circulating the Bible, affords the - 
best ground for hoging that it may gradually reform itself ‘according to the word.’ To 
all these hopeful signs may be added the fact, already alluded to, of the parish priests being 
pecessarily married men.” oF : 
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in his hand, traverses the streets and publie places, examines each passenger in tha. 
principles of Islamism, and sénds the ignorant, even if they be grey-bearded men of fout 
score years, froni periods ranging from eight to fourteen days, to the boys’ school, or drives 
them into the mosques at the hour of prayer. History has recorded the sufferings of 
Conolly and Stoddart for their religign.” : 

Muhammedanism was the child of the sword and by the sword she 
seems destined to perish, but she fancies England is her ally ; hence the 
Druses of Mount Lebanon thought that, in massacreing the Christians, they 
were only executing the secret wishes of England. On the other hand, 
every Russian sees in ‘Holy Mother Moscow” the traces of ancient 
Moslem domination, and is reminded by the Cross which surmouats the 
Crescent above the cupolas of the Church of the final victory of their arms 
over the Moslem. He knows that the cradle of the faith was polluted 
by Islam rites: : 

Buddhism, the religion having the greatest number of votaries in the 
world,amounting to 340 millions, whose motto, long before the French revo- 
lution, was liberty, equality, fraternity, has its stronghold in Mongolia and 
the bordering regions. Russia, from her geographical and political position, 
has an easier access to these countries, and her missionaries have scope 
there—for a missionary spirit is rising in Russia, Russian missionaries 
have already been sent to various parts of Asia; some of their labours 
have been crowned with signal success, More than two hundred Russian 
missionaries are now engaged in Asia among the tribes of Siberia and 
in the Altay. 

We now bring to a conclusion these brief hints and suggestions thrown 
«on a subject which would require a volume or volumes to. treat. it 
properly, and we close in the langttfage of Dr. Norman Mo Leod, as 
given in Good Words for 1861, p. 370, 

4 fe With @ powerful and great government, an educated people, a 
reformed Greek church and an open Bible, what may not Russia yet 
become; we may rejoice in the prospect for the sake of our common 
humanity. The immense boundaries of Russia extend almost with an 
unbroken stretch over a hundred degrees of longitude, from the Baltic to 
the Rocky Mountains, and embrace more than the half of the northern 
portion of the habitable globe. They descend from the snows of the 
Axctic Ocean to the -burning steppes of Asia. She reigns supreme over 
a vast and busy population, as well as over hordes of roging barbarians. 
Her méans of intert\] communication by her giganticgrivers; the 
facilities afforded by her plains and forests for railways and telegraphs; 
her immense mineral riches and boundless plains of fertile’ soil; her 
unassailable military position when on the defensive; her almost un- 
limited command of men to supply her armies; the subtlety, perseve. 
rance, and fovarning power of her officiala, and the hardihood of her 
peoplg—all promfe a future for Russia, which without affording any 
: great’ causé of alarm to Europe affords great cause of jeyful anticipation 
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t6"Kereelf, and to all who wish civilisation to supplant barbariem. And 
if to this is added the hope of Christian truth imbuing a church whose 
authority is acknowledged by eighty millions of the human race, we 
may well look with profound interest on, all that is taking place in 
Russia, and from our hearts wish her God-speed in the cause on which 
she has entered. As it is, can history show a more unexpected and un- 
likely combination of events than the fact of the same year, and, we 
believe, the same day, witnessing the most despotic nation in the world 
frooing its serfs, and the model republic breaking up, in order that its 
southern confederation may hold its slaves by a tighter grasp, and bind 
them by a firmer chain.” 

Happily since this was written, the death knoll of American slavery 
has been rung, and its beneficial effects will be felt throughout the globe, 
Henceforth we hope that England, France, Russia and Amorica will 
move as an allied army of civilisation to pull down the strongholds of 
feudalism throughout the world. , 


APPENDIX. 


Parvou Gortonaxorr’s Desraton ro THe Lxcations AND EMBASSIES OF 
° THE Russtan Emprror:1n Foreran Countries, 


Les journaux russes ont rendu compte des dernigres opérations militaires exécutées par 
un détachement de nos troupes, dans les régions de l’Asie centrale, avec un si ceds 
remarquable et des résultats importants. : Sa 

Tl était a prévoir que ces événements exviteraient d’autant plus. attention du public 
Stranger qu’ils se passent dans des contrées & peine connues, 

Notre auguste maitre m’a ordonné de yous exposer succinctement, mais avec clarté et 

ision, la position qui nous est faite dans l’Asie centrale, les intéréta qui servent de 
mobile a notre action dans ces contrées, et le but final que nous y poursuivens, 

La position de la Russie dans I’Asie centrale est celie de tous les Etats civilisés qui se 
trouvent en contact avec des peuplades & demi-sauvages, errantes, sans organisation 
sociale fixe,  * 

Itartive toujours, en pareil cas, que Pintérét de Ia sécurité des frontidres et celui des 
relations de commerce exigent quel’Btat plus civilisé exerce un certain ascendant sur des 
voisine que leurs meeurs nomades et turbulentes rendent fort incommodes, 

On a d'abord des incursions ct des pillages 4 réprimer. Pour y mettre un terme, on est 
forcé de réduire 4 une soumission plus ou moins dircete les peuplades limitrophes. 

Une fois ce résultat atteint, celles-ci prennent des habitndes plus tranquilles, Mais 
elles se trouvent & lear-tour exposécs aux aggressions des tribus plus éloignées. L’Etat 
est obligé de les défendre contre ces déprédations ct de chatier ceux qui les commettent. 
De 1a la nécessité @expéditions lointaines, cot uses, périogiques, contre un ennemi que 
son organisatica sociale rend insuisissable. Si Yon se borne “i chatier les pillards et qu’on 
se retire, la legon s’effaccHientét, la retraite’est mise sur le compte de la faiblesse ; les 
peuples asiatiques en particujer ne respectent que Ia force visible et palpable ; la force 
morale de la raison et des intéréts de la civilisation n’a point encore de: prise sur eux, 
La tache ést done toujours 4 recommencer. ¥ 

Pour couper court & ces désordres permanents, on établit quelques points fortifiés parmi 
les populations exnemies ; on exerce sur elles un ascendant qui, peu a peu, les réduit & 
une soumission plus ou moins foreée. ~ 2 

Mais au deli de cette seconde ligne, d’autres peuplades plus éloignées entore viennent. 
bientét provoquerles mémes dangers et les mémes répressions, 

L’Etat se trouve tone dans alternative ou d’abandonner ce travayldncessant et de livrer 
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ses frontiéres & des désordres perpétuels qui y rendent toute prospérité, toute sécurité, 
toute civilisation impossibles, ou bien d’avancer de plus en plus dans les profondeurs de 
contrées sauvages ob, & chaque pas qu’il aceomplit, les distances accroissent leg difficultés 
et les charges auxquélles il s’expose. : 

Tel a été le sort de tous Jes pays qui ont été placés dans les mémes conditions, les Etats- 
Unis en Amérique, la France en Algérie, la Hollande dans ses colonies, )’ ngleterre aux 
Andes ; tous ont été inévitablement entrainés a suivre cette marche progrésstve ou ambi- 
tion a moins de part que l'impérieuse nécessité, et ot la plus grande diffienlté consiste a 
savoir s’arréter. 

C'est aussi la raison qui a conduit le gouvernement impérial a s’é ablir d’abord d'un 
e6té sur la Syr-Daria, de lautre sur le lac Issyk-Koul, et 4 consolider ces deux lignes 
par des forts avancés qui, peu peu, ont pénétré au cour de ces régions lointaines, sens 
cependant parvenir a établir au-deld Ia tranquillité indispensable 4 Ia sécurité de noa 
frontiéres. 

La cause de cette instabilité résida d’abord dans le fait qu’entre les points extrémes de 
cette double ligne il y a un immense espace inoceupé od les invasions des tribus pillardes 
continuent a paralyser toute colonisation et tout commerce par caravanes; ensuite dans 
leg fluctuations perpétuelles de la situation politique de ces contrées od le Turkestan et 
le‘Kokand, tantét réunis, tantot séparés, toujours en guerre, soit entre eux, soit avec la 
Boukharie, n’offraisnt aucune possibilité de relations fixes ni de transactions régulidres 
queleonques, 2 : 

Le. gouvernement impérial s’est donc yu placé malgré lui dans Valternative que nous 
avons indiquée, c’est-A-dire ou de laisser se perpétuer un état de désordre permanent qui 
paralyse toute sécurité et tout progrés, ou de se condamner a des expéditions cotitenses 
et lointaines sans aucun résultat pratique et qu'il faut toujours recommencer, ou enfin 
d’entrer dans la voie indéfinie de conquétes et d’annexions qui a conduit l’Angleterre & 
Yempire des Indes, en cherchant  soumettre l’un aprés l’autre, par la force des armes, les 
petits Etats indépendants dont les mours pillardes et turbulentes et les perpétuelles 
révoltes ne laiasent a leurs voisins ni tréve ni repos. 

Ni Pune ni Pautre de ces alternatives ne répondait au but que s’est tracé la politique 
de notre auguste maitre et qui est non d’étendre hors de toute proportion raisonnable leg 
contrées soumises 4 son sceptre, mais d’y asscoir sa domination sur des bases solides, d’en 
garantir la sécurité et d’y développer Vorganisation sociale, le commerce, le bien-étre et 
Ja civilisation. 

Notre tache était done de rechercher un systéme propre & atteindre ce triple but. 

A cet effet, les principes suivants ont éé posés:— aie a 

H a été jugé indispensable que les deux lignes fortifiées de nos frontidres, l'une 
rie nt de la Ching jusqu’au lac Issyk-Koul, l'autre partant de Ja mer d’Aral le long de 
la Syr-Daria, fussent réunies par des points fortifiés, le manidre & ce que tous nos postes 





fassent 4 méme de se soutenir mutuellement ct ne Iaissassent aucun intervalle par od - 


pussent s'effectuer impunément les invasions et Jes d¢prédations des tribus nomades, 

2° Il était essentiel que Ja ligne ainsi compiétée de nos forts avancés fit située dang 
une contrée assez fertile non-seulement pour assurer leurs approvisionnements, mais aussi 
pour faciliter la colonisation réguliére, qui seule peut préparer au pays occupé un avenir 
de stabilité et de prospérité, en gagnant a la vie civilisée les peuplades avoisinantes. 

3° Enfio, il était urgent de fixer cette ligne d’une maniére définitive afiu d’échapper aux 
entrainements dangereux et presque inévitables qui, de répressions en représailleg, pou: 
vaient aboutir 4 une extension illimitée. 

Dans ce but, il fallait poser les bases d'un systéme fondé non-seulement sur la raison, 
qui peut étre élastique, mais sur les conditions géographiques et politiques, qui sont fixes 
et permanentes. 

Ce systéme nous était indiqué par un fait trés-simple résultant @’une longue expé- 
Hence, c’est-8-dire que les tribus nomades qu’on ne peut ni saisir, nf chatier, ni contenir 
effieacement, sont pour nous le yoisinage le plus incommode, et age, par contre, les 
populations agricoles et commercantes, fixées au sol ct dotées d’un organisme social 
plus développé, nous offrens la chance d'un voisinage Jtolerable et de ‘relations 
perfectibles. fi 

La ligne de nos frontiéres devait'done englober les premictes, elle devait s’arréter A In 
limite des secondes. : 

Ces trois principes donnent explication claire, naturelle ct logique des dernitres opéra- 
tions militaires aceomplies dans l’Asie centrale, 

En effet, la ligne primitive de nos frontiéves le long de Ja Syr-D&ria jusqu’au fort 
Pérovsky d’un ¢oté, ct de Vautre jusqu’au lac Issyk-Koul, avait l'inconyénient d’étre 
presyue & Ja limite dif désert. Elle était interrompue sur un immense espace entro 
les deug points ext¥Bmes ; elle n’offrait. pas assez’ de” ressources 4 nos troupes 
et Se en dehors des tribus sans cohésion avec lesquelles nuie stabilité n°était 
possible, 7 


a ABPENDIE.. 


Malgré notre répugnauce & donner A nos frontidres une plus grande étendue, ces 
motifs ont 6té assez puissants pour déterminer le gouvernement impérial & établir la con- 
tinuité de cette ligne entre le lac Issyk-Koul et la Syr-Daria, en fortifiant la ville de 
Tchemkend, récemment occupée par nous. . i 

En adoptant cette ligne nous obtenons un double résultat ; d'un cété, la contrée qu'elle 
embracsse est fertile, boisée, arrosée par de nombreux cours d’ean ; clle est habitée en 
partie par ded tribus Kirghises qui ont déja reconnu notre domination ; elle offre donc des 
~€léments favorables & la colonisation ct & Vapprovisionnement de nos garnisons. De 
Yautre, elle nons donne pour voisins immédiats les populations fixes, agricoles et com- 
mercantes du Kokand. ° 

Nous nous trouvons en face d’un milieu social plus solide, plus compacte, moins mo- . 

bile, mieux organisé; et cette considération marque avec une précision géographique la 
limite od Vintérét et la raison nous prescrivent d’arriver et nous commandent de novs 
arréter, parce que, d’une part, toute extension ultérieure de notre domination rencontrant 
“désormais non plus des milieux inconstants comme les tribus nomades, mais des Etats 
plus. régalicrement constitués, exigerait des efforts considérables et nous entrainerait, 
@annexion en annexion, dans des complications infiuies ; et que, d’autre part, ayant 
‘désorinais pour voisins de pareils Etats, malgré leur civilisation arriérée et Yinstabilité de 
leur condition politique, nous pouvons néanmoins assurer que des relations réguliéres 
pourront un jour se substituer, pour Pavantage commun, aux désordres permanents qui 
ont paralysé jusqu’ici l’essor de ces contrées. 

Tels sont, monsicur, les intérdts qui servent de mobile A la politique de notre auguste 
maitre dans l’Asie centrale, tel est Je but final que les ordres de Sa Majesté Impériale ont 
tracé a l’action de son cabinet, : 

Vous étes invité  puiser dans ces considérations le sens des explications que vous four- 
Nirez au gouvernement auprés duquel vous étes accrédisé, si vous éfes interpellé ou si 
Mie yoyez s’accréditer des suppositions crronées quant 2 notre action dans ces: contrées 

lointaines, - 

Je n'ai pas besoin d'insister sur.l’intérét évident que la Russie a d ne pas agrandir son 
territoire et surtout 4 ne pas sc créer aux extrémités. des complications qui ne penvens 
que retarder et paralyser son développenicnt intérieur. ; 

Le programme que je viens de tracer rentre dans cet ordre @’idéeg. * 
” Bien souvent, durant les derniéres années, on s’est:-pla A assignerpotir matasion a Ie 
Russie de viviliser les contrées qui avoisinent sur Je continent asiatiyoe. mn 

10s progrés de la civilisation n’ont pas d’agent plus efficace que les relations com- 
foorciale  Celles-ci, pour se développer, exigent partout Iordre et la stabilité; mais en 
Asie elles reclament une transformation profonde dans les meeurs. II fant avant tow faire 
-eomprendre aux peuples asiatiques qu’i! y a plus d’avantage pour’enx & favoriser et 
assarer be commerce des caravanes qu’ {ee piller. ee t 

Ces notions élémentaires ne peuvent pénétrer dans la conscience publique que 1a od il 
y a un public, c’est-&-dire un organisme social et un gouvernement qui le dirige et le - 
représente, 

Nous accomplissons la preiniére partie de cette tache em portant notre frontidre & la 
limite od se rencontrent ces conditions indispensables, 

aceomplirons la seconde en nous attachant désormais.a: prouver aux-Btata voisins, 
de fermeté quant 3 la répression d& leurs séfaits, mais ea méme temps 
te AYot cf de justice dais Templo: apis foree et de respect pour leur indépendamce, 
‘que Ia Russie n’cst pus ler. ennvmie, qu’eHe né dqusrit & lear égard ancune vue de con- 
quéte, et que les relations pacifiqnes et cammerciales avec elle sont plus profitables que le 

* désordre, le pillage, les repérsailles et la guerre en permanence. 
En. se consacrant 4 cette tache le cabinet impérial s*inspire dea intéréte de la Russie. 
Il croit-servir en nme temps les intéréts dé Ja civilisation et de Phumanité.—Il a droit 
de compter sur une appréciation équitable et loyale de Ja marche qu’il ponrsuit et des 


incipes qui 1 ident. z i . 
principes qui le gyideat ne Sine)  G@ORTCHAROF. 


-Saiat-P&ersbourg, le 2 dotcuined 864. a 
a (ws) 





THE END. 


